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Pavement, 870.. The Pacific—Antiquarian Discoveries— 

Portable Lighthouse, 886..Great Mass of Native Gold—Scien- 

tific and Literary Societies, 908..Dynasty of Manetho—Manu- 

factures—Music in Belgium, 909..Run-away Horses, e 

Air, Wishaw, 925 [see p. bos]. Fragments from Pope—Kailways 

—Coins, 926 .. Archzological Discovery — Female Académie 

Francaise, inguishing Fires, 949..New Royal Ex- 

ehange—Self-priming Gun —Park at Birkenhead— Antiquities of 
Ceylon, 988..Meteoric Phenomena, Letter from L.—Galvanic Light 
—Electro-Lace, 1014—Stained Glass. 1014 (see also Letter from 
Mr. Bray, 1043)..Stybarrow Crag—Kelics at a Discount, 1030.. 
Antiquities near Gainsborough, 1052..Rev. Sydney Smith, 1076 
see also 1093)—Hurricane at Carthagena, 1076..New Black 
Jolour, 1094 {see also p. 1116)—Eruption of Etna, 1094.. The 
Song of the hirt, by Yr. Hood, 1116 .. Broadway Church— 

ta Levis—Thompson's Fire Escape—Alpenny's Twelfth 
Night Characters, 1140-.Ancient Ruius—Eruption of Mount 
Etna—Liber Scholasticus, 1164 

Mishna, Eighteen Treatises from, 127 

Moehler’s Symbolism, 981 

Meeris (Lake), by Linant de Bellefonds, 1063 [see 
also 672, 770] ’ 

Mohammed, Life and Doctrines by Weil, 1037 

Mohl on Ministerial Responsibility, 235 

Molluscous Animals, by Gray, 548 

Molluscous Animals, by M‘Gillivray, 901 

Monetary and Metrical Systems, Proposed Alteration, 
389; Letter from A. b. G., 416; Letier from H., 
470; Letter from G., 638 

Montaigne, the Works of, by Hazlitt, 763, 814 

Monumental Sculpture, Letter of R. Westmacott, 672 

Monuments and Statues—in Westminster Abbey, 63, 
112, 214, 269, 672; new Monuments at Rome, 140; 
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Letter from 


Wilkie Statue, 164; to Bach, 214; Wellington Sta- 
tues, 552, 594, 611; at Inspruck and Wurtzburgh, 
553; to Milton, 572; to Hampden, 593, 611; to Sir 
Sydney Smith, 593; to Rembrandt, 594; to Ram- 
mohun Roy, 634; to Vauban, 634; to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, 652; at Spires, Versailles, Venice, Florence, 
Antwerp, 757; of Margrave of Bayreuth, 821; to 
Butler, 907; to Earl of Leicester, 1049; to Nelson, 
552, 1092; Debate in House of Commons, 756; 
Public, 869, 1113 

Moral Strength, by Mousley, 865 

Morals and Legislation, by Matter, 863 

Morehead on Passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, 670 

Mormons, by Caswall, 280 

Morning and Evening Service, 1608 

Morris’s Catalogue of British Fossils, 901 

Moser on Light and Vision, 458; Prater’s Experiments 
and Observations on Méser's Discovery, 485; Letter 
from Mr. R. Hunt, 557 ; Letter from Mr. Prater, 598 

Moseley’s Engineering and Architecture, 206 

Moseley’s Protestant Mission to China, 37 

Mott’s Last Days of Francis I., 1160 

Mousley on Moral Strength, 865 

Miiller’s Attica and Athens, by Lockhart, 29 

Munden (J. S.), Memoirs of, 1069 

Municipal Records of York, Extracts from, 770 

Murdock’s Sketches of Modern Philosophy, 754 

Museum, British, 22; Synopsis of, 571, 677; Fagade 
of, 771, 947; Our Own National Museum, 906; 
Letter from * *, 988, Letter from Amateur, 1052; 
Letter from R. Inglis, 1094; the Hercules at, 963 


Music—f[only the principal New Publications are re- 

ferred to.] 

Contemporary Musical Composers—A. F. Lindblad, ‘ Lieder,’ 
220. Franz Liszt, ‘Années de Pélerinage Suisse,’ 515. 
Louis Spohr, 613 [see also 637, 653, 965). Music in the 
North of Europe—Weyse, by A Dane, 1009 

New Publicati Mendelssohn's Third Symphony arranged 
as a Duett, 20. Chopin's ‘Allegro de Concert,’ 346. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Choruses of the Antigone,’ 556. Lodge's 
*Mass in D,’ 740. Oakeley’s ‘Laudes Diurne’—Motett 
Society's Publications—Psalms and Hymns of the Durham 
Galilee — Marshall’s ‘Art of Reading Church Music’ — 
Hamilton's ‘Sacred Harmony,’ ‘ Manual for Chanting’— 
Hlorsley’s ‘Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello,’ 741. 
Mendelssolin’s ‘Sonata in £ Major,’ 742. Turle and 
Taylor's ‘People’s Music Book’—Loder and Rimbault’s 
edit. of ‘ Music in Macbeth,’ 821. Hatton’s ‘Skylark’ and 
* Away to the silvery Stream’—Benedict’s‘ Alone’—Loder’s 
Songs—Songs from Text of Shakspeare—Knight’s ‘ Happy 
Day’—Crouch’s Songs—Songs from ‘Sappho’—Maraviglia’s 
Songs—Gems of German Song—Loder’s ‘Whole Art of 
Bowing,’ 822. Mendelssohn's ‘Duo for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello,’ 925. Spohr’s ‘First Pianoforte Sonata’— 
Heller’s ‘Quatre Morceaux de Salon,’ 965. ‘Orpheus,’ 
No. 13, 1013. Searisbrick’s ‘Mass for Four Voices’— 
Walmisley’s ‘ Sacred Songs’—Benedict’s * Rondino,’ 1140 

Concerts—Bennett’s Classical Chamber, 44, 89. Braham’s 
(Mr. C. Braham) 142, 516, (Hamilton Braham) 987. An- 
cient Concerts—first, 267, second, 315, third, 420, fourth, 
444, fifth, 493, sixth, 493, seventh, 534, eighth, 534. Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society—Crotch’s Anthem—Beethoven’s 
Mass—Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, 268 ; The Messiah, 371; 
Fall of Babylon, 699; Deborah, 1029. Philharmonic Con- 
certs—first, 293, second, 346, third, 420, fourth, 469, fifth, 
516, sixth, 556, seventh, 597, eighth, 637, New Directors, 
698. Music for the People—First Choral Meeting, 293; 
Second, 594; Great Meeting at Manchester, 572. Western 
Madrigal Society, 371 (see also 419). Blagrove’s Séances 
Musicales, 371; second do., 516. Mudie’s, 444; second 
do., 516; third do., 573. Muhlenfeld’s, 444. Society of 
Female Musicians, 469. Miss Steele’s —Venua’s—Miss 
Dolby and Miss Orger’s, 489. Madame Caradori Allan’s 
—Miss Bruce Wyatt and Mr. H. Gear's, 516. Sivori’s 
first, 534; third ditto, 654; fourth ditto, 717. Filtsch, 
534, 574, 638, and Hallé, 534. Roeckel and Hausman’s, 
534. John Parry's, 556. Mad. Dulcken’s, 557. Miss 
Binckes’s, 573 [see also p. 594]. Holmes’s—C. Potter's 
—Willy'’s—Benedict’s, 573. Miss Henrietta Roeckel’s, 611. 
Charles Hallé’s, 637. Dr. Spohr’s—‘ The Fall of Babylon,’ 
653 [see also 699]. Mra. Aveling Smith and Mr. J. Haigh’s 
—Enmiliani’s— Miss Dinah Farmer’s—Herr Bosen’s, 654. 
French Matinée—for German Hospital—Herr Ernst, 676. 
Mrs. Hampton's, 700. R lot's Matinée — Beerhal- 
ter's Matinée, 717. Society of British Musicians—tirst 
Soirée, 925; second, 964; fifth, 1094. Madame Dulcken’s 
Soirees, first, 1051; second, 1116. Concerts in Crosby 
Hall, 1116. Wilson’s—Horncastle’s—Crouch’s—the Misses 
Fraser’s—Carpenter and Jones’s—Leo’s—Templeton’s, and 
H. Phillips's Musical and Anecdotical Entertainments, 1116 

Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 695 

My Sonnets, 1133 

Napier’s Reminiscences of Syria, 753 

Nash’s Hist. of War in Affghanistan, 708 

Neale and Webb’s Symbolism of Churches, by Du- 
randus, 896 

Neale’s Herbert Tresham, 210 

Neale’s Songs and Ballads for the People, 545 

Neander’s Life of St. Bernard, by Wrench, 86 

Ned Myers, by J. F. Cooper, 1039 

Needlework, Fancy—Plain, 149 

Nelson's Lot of Mortality, 3°° 

Nevins’s Thoughts on Poper 

New Purchase, by Carlton, v5 

Newton’s Spring Flowers, 509 
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O’Brien on Synodical Powers of Church, 1043 
Observations on Days of Magnetic Disturbance, 1008 
O'Connell's Ireland, Native and Saxon, 176 
O'Donovan’s Banquet of Dun na n-gedh, 227 
Odyssey, Cowper’s English Version of, 793 
Old London Wall, 1009 [see also 191, 1030] 
Oliver Cromwell, by Leatham, 177 
Oriental Cylinders, 529 
OniGINAL Poetry: The Hope of the Resurrection, 
by F. Brown, 16; Words, by F. Brown, 181; Winter and the 
Flowers, by T. Westwood, 212; An April Hymn, by E. L. 
Montagu, 308; The Crowned Mourner, by F. Brown, 335; 
The late Discovery, by F. Brown, 99 ; The last Friends, 
by F. Brown, 651; To Flush, my Dog, by E. B. Barrett, 
670; Trees, by F. Brown, 736; The Poet's Path, by F. 
Brown, #44; A last Song of Summer, by T. Westwood, 
944; Farewell to the Flowers, by F. Brown, 932; The 
Owl’s Soliloquy, by T. Westwood, 1009; Piccano Arlotto, 
by Walter Savage Landor, 1108 
Orion, by Horne, 583 
Orleans (Duke Charles), Poems of, by Figeac, 691 
Orphan, The, 695 
Our Mess, by Lever, 10 
Pageant, The, by Paget, 695 
Page’s Gathered Leaves, 651 
Paget's Tract upon Tombstones, 650 
Paget's Milford Malvoisin, 14 
Painting, Lectures on, by Prof. Howard, 181, 235, 285, 
335, 413, 461 
Palmer, Character considered, 793 
Panama, Isthmus of, 17, 638, 675, 947, 1093 
Paper Lantern for Puseyites, by Will o’ the Wisp, 508 
Papers of Regnault, by William de Bary, 529 
Papal and Hierarchical Systems, 735 
Paris and its People, 1044 
Paris’s Letters from Pyrenees, 525, 546 
Parker Society, Zurich Letters, 876 
Parliament, New Houses of, 417, 440 
Parliamentary Companions for 1843, 260 
Parnassian Climbers, 735 
Parnell on Chemical Analysis, 308 
Parson’s Nelson Reminiscences, 712 
Pascal on Influence of Jesuits, 156 
Past and Present, by Carlyle, 453, 480 
Pastor Chief, The, 529 
Pavements, 266, 292, 1011, 1012 
Paxton’s Veil Lifted, 1160 
Payne’s Elements of Language, 260 
Pease’s Practical Geometry for Mechanics, 670 
Peel, Sir Robert, and his Zra, 670 
Penmanship, by Carstairs, 695 
People, pone «Ae of Scotland, by White, 865 
Perils of the Nation, 589 
Peter Schlemil, Hist. of, by Howitt, 944 
Peto’s Essay on Spontaneous Combustion, 901 
Phillips’s Enjoyment of Angling, 712 
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Pickett’s Address to Royal Academy, 962 
pictorial History of England, 651 
Pictorial —— —- Nature, 156, 284 
: ‘ollections, b 3 
Fe penniless’ Supplication to the Devil, by Nash, 77 
Pillar of Infamy, by Manzoni, 304 
. oi (Mrs.), Love-Letters of, 259 
Piossi (re. idays, by Lord J. M 102 
Plea for National Holidays, by Lord J. Manners, 
Poetry for the Million, by Peter Priggins, 484 
Polish Aristocracy, by Krasinski, 630 
Polylogy: by Clulow, 329 : 
Pombal, Memoirs of, by Smith, 666 
Ponsard’s Lucretia, 392, 749 " 
Popular Cyclop. of Nat. Science: Carpenter, 604, 676 
Popular Tales and Legends, 1045 ‘ 
Porter’s Some Irish Questions Discussed, 712 
Postage Reports and Returns, 39, 265, 1156 
Postans’ Observations in Sindh, 708 
Potter's Charnwood Forest, 34 
Prairies, Great Western, Farnham’s Travels, 460, 1010 
Prater on Miser’s Discovery [see Moser]. 
Pratt's Poems, 735 
Prentis’s Tintern, Stonehenge, &c., 548 
Prescott’s Hist. of Conquest of Mexico, 973, 1005 
President’s Daughters, by Bremer, 816 
Preston House of Correction, Chaplain’s Report, 1023 
Primitive Tradition, by Archdeacon Williams, 712 
Prism of Thought, by Baroness de Calabrella, 329 
Prichard’s General History of Animalcules, 284 
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Protestant Non-Conformity, by Vaughan, 609 
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Psalmists of Britain, by Hollan , $35, 862 
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by Paris, 525, 546 
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Railway Reform, 731 
Raimbach, Memoirs of, $93, 922 
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trans. by Kelly, 793 
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Raymond’s Life of Elliston, 1133 
Reade’s Sacred Poems, 1160 
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Records, Public, 39, 214, 264, 340, 467, 594, 987 
Rector’s Note-Book, by Mrs. Stanford, 630 
Reeds Shaken with the Wind, by Hawker, 485 
Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, 364 
Renewal, The, by Shaw, 529 
Repeal Songs of Munster, 878, 899 
Report of Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 754 
Report of Commissioners on Employment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture, 588° 
Return of the Druses, by Browning, 608 
Reuchlin, Life of, by Barham, 569 
Reynolds’s (Sir Joshua) Discourses, by Burnet, 747,768 
Rhone, Darro, and Guadalquivir, by Mrs. Romer, 566 
Riadore on Irritation of Spinal Nerves, 37 
Right Way to Decide, 943 
Ritchie’s Columbiad, 735 
Rivers, Brooks on the Improvement of, 897 
Roberts’s Hist. of Letter- Writing, 875 
Roberts's (Mary) Ruins and Old Trees, 962 
Robertson’s Letters from South America, 254 
Robin Hood, by Stephen Percy, 1045 
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[see also pp. 866, 884, 983, 1027] 
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Rome, Arnold’s History of, 1125 
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Rose of Woodlee, by Bainbridge, 629 é 
Royal Academy Lectures: Prof. Cockerell’s on Archi- 
tecture, 17, 37, 61, 86, 134, 158, 185; Sir R. Westma- 
colt’s on Sculpture, 157, 212, 260, 308, 365, 439 ; Prof. 
Howard $ on Painting, 181, 235, 285, 335, 413, 461; 
Prof. Green’son Beauty and Expression, 1108, 1134 
Royal Patronage and Bounty to Decayed Authors, 1092 
Royal Progress in Scotland, by Sir T. D. Lauder, 708 
Rural Chemistry, by Solly, 865 
Ruth, €30 rhs x 
Rutland Papers, The, 83 
St. Bernard, Neander’s Life of, trans. by Wrench, 86 
St. Jean’s Sketches from Travelling Journal, 712 
St. John’s Ancient Greece, 29, 56 
———— Sir Cosmo Digby, 962 
St. Paul's, 868 [see also 924}. 
St. Vincent (Adm.), Tucker's Life, 1061, 1085, 1105 
Sale’s (Lady) Journal in Affghanistan, 381, 408 





of Palestine, 735 


Sam Slick in England, 622, 648 

Sampson on Criminal Jurisprudence, 253 

Sandwith’s Two Lectures, 695 

Sang's Life Assurance and Annuity Tables, 108 

Saunderson’s Thoughts on Sickness, 901 

Savonarola, Life of, 523 

Saxony, Constitutional Charter of, 981 

Schefer’s (Leopold) Vigils, 732 [see also p. 314] 

Schlemmer on Hydropathy, 509 

Schomburgk’s Expedit®., 215,241, 529, 1091, 1093, 1111 

Scientific Wanderings, by Fraser, 589 

Scottish Episcopal Church, Hist. of, by Lawson, 150 

Sculpture, by Sir Richard Westmacott, 157, 212, 260, 

Scottish Heiress, The, 235 (308, 365, 439 

Scottish Song, Book of, 939 

Scotland, Wilson’s Voyage round, 55, 84 

Scott's Dora Marcelli, 509 

Scripture, Intellectual and Catholic Poetry of, 981 

Scrope’s Life of Lord Sydenham, 685, 711 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 481 

Selwyn and his Contemporaries, edit. by Jesse, 501, 
526, 1063, 1089 

Shakspeare’s Female Characters, 110 ; Lady Constance, 

137; Female Characters in King John, Present 

Acting, 161; Characters in Cymbeline—Imogen and 

Posthumus, 239, 261; Imogen and Pisanio, 309; On 

the Acting of the Play, 366 

Shakespeare Society: Anniversary Meeting of, 418 ; 

Halliwell’s only known MS. of Shakespeare's Plays, 

485; Pierce Penniless* Supplication to the Devil, 

77; Timon, 33, [see also Letter from G. D. 117); 

Oberon’s Vision by Rev. J. Halpin, 687; Treatise 

against Dicing, &c. by Northbrooke, 864; The 

Chester Plays, edit. by J. Wright, 1153 

Shakspere, Knight’s Cabinet, 109, 260, 712, 1107 

, Knight’s, 33; Biography, 707 

Shakespeare, Shakespeare Autograph, 514; Family 
Papers, 552 ; Note from a Correspondent, 717 

——— Religious Sentences from, 727 

—— Plays and Poems, ed. by Collier, 33, 707 

Shaw’s Renewal, 529 

Shepherd’s (The) Evening Tales, 61 

Shoolbred’s Rollin Remodelled, 734 

Sicilian Vespers, Amari’s War of, 647 

Siderial Heavens, Theory of Structure of, 284 

Sidney’s Diary of Times of Charles the Second, 543 

Sigourney, Mrs., and Mrs. Southey, 139, 288, 340, 
369, 418, 488, 552. 

Simmons’s Legends and Lyrics, 484 

Simpson’s Discoveries on North Coast of America, 725 

Sinde, March through, Allen’s Diary, 919 

Sindh, Postans’ Personal Observations in, 708 

Sir Cosmo Digby, by St. John, 962 

Sir Michael Paulet, by Miss Pickering, 259 

Slater's Little Princes, 1140 

Slavery; Bandinel’s Hist.—Alexander's Letters on 

Slave Trade—American Slave Trade, by Grahame 

—Negro Emancipation, by Jay—Prejudices of 

Whites, by S. l’Instant—Channing’s Posthumous 

Letters, 505 

Smith and Anthon’s Statement of Facts, 793 

Smith’s Diagram to define Lives of Patriarchs, 1107 

Smith’s Economy of Nations, 109 

Smith’s Memoirs of Marquis of Pombal, 666 

Smiths, The, 694 

Smyth's Biographical Illustrations of St. Paul’s, 981 

Soane’s Last Ball, 61 

Soane Museum, 923 

Societies: [The more important Papers only are 
referred to.] 

Ashmolean Society—Agassiz on Glaciers, 243; Buckland 
on New Zealand Bird—On Fossil Specimens, 596; Dau- 
beny on Cretinism, 1050 [see also p. 588} 

Asiatic Society—Newbold on Bhuga of Mahanandi, 64; 
Stevenson on Hindu Literature, 192. Hunter on the 
Vhils, 242, 265. Stephenson on Buddhistical and Jain 
Literature of India, 265, 344. Pottinger’s Letter from 
China—Postans on the Nile and Indus, 393. Anniversary 
Meeting, 595. Bland on ‘ Atish Kedeh,’ 636, 1029, 1073 

Astronomical Society—Baily on the Total Solar Eclipse of 
July, 18, Airy onthe same, 41 [see also pp. 117, 142); 
Hansen on the Perturbations of the Planets, 193; An- 
nual Meeting, 344, 442; Baily’s Revision of Boundaries 
of Constellations, 554; Simms on Self-acting Circular 
Dividing Engine—Galbraith on Roy's Triangulation, 636 ; 
1138 

Botanical Society—869, 1011, 1073, 1162 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society — 533 

Chemical Society—Graham on the Phosphorus Family of 
Elements—Liebig on Formation of Fat—Playfair on 
Milk, 194, 217 

Electrical Society—91, 244, 371 

Entomological Society—91, 244, 394, 653, 870, 886, 1162 

French Academy of Moral and Political Seience, 17, 514, 
553.—Academy of Fine Arts, 17; M. Grisi’s Discoveries 
at Veii, 571 [see also p. 418].—Academy of Inscriptions, 
17.—Geoyjraphical Society, 17; Bust of Don Henry of 
Portugal, 89.—Paris Academy of Sciences—17, 21, 45, 
64, 68, 116, 195, 220, 268, 316, 341, 372, 396, 445, 493, 
516, 598, 638, 654, 675, 677, 700, 718, 758, 795, 822, 845, 
870, 903, 925, 948, 965, 988, 1013, 1049, 1051, 1076, 1116, 
1164.—IJnstitute—Mr. M‘Culloch’s Election, 164; English 











Associates, 467 


SocrETIES—continued. 

Geographical Society—Sutter’s Notes on Australia, 64; 
Baron de Bode’s Tour in Persia, 114,164; Sechomburgk’s 
Journey to Source of Takatu, 215 (see also pp. 241, 
529, 1091, 1093, 1111); Sterling on Cairo—Higgs on 
Rise of Thames—Rawlinson on Comparative Geography 
of Upper India, 265; Allen on Cameroons River and 
Bay of Amboises, 343, 369; Bollaert’s Paper on Texas, 
442; De Bode’s Journey through Country of Mamaseni, 
490; Anniversary Meeting, 514, 572; Falconer’s Notes 
on Texas, 636, 1029; Beke’s Notes and Observations in 
Abyssinia, 1049; Sechomburgk’s Guiana Expedition, 
1093 [see also pp. 215, 241,529, 1091, 1093, 1111 )}.—Baily 
on Communication between the Atlanticand Pacific, 1093 
(see also pp. 17, 675, 947).—Hamilton on Country be- 
tween Sydney and Moreton Bay, 1093; Beke on the 
Countries south of the Abai, 1138 

Geological Society—Smith on Delta of Ganges—Trimmer 
on Pipes in Chalk—Strickland on Concretions in Isle of 
Man, 18; Sharpe on Bala Limestone—Brodie on Lias 
of Gloucestershire, 40; Strickland on Lias of Glou- 
cestershire, 41; Lyell on Falls of Niagara, 90; Sharpe 
on Silurian Rocks of Westmoreland and Lancashire— 
Stevenson on Stratitied Rocks of Berwickshire—Mantell 
on Fossilized Mollusca, 140; Lyell on Tertiary Strata 
in Massachusetts—On Fossil Remains, U.8., 192; Award 
of Wollaston Medals, 214; Sir P. Egerton on Fossil 
Chameeroids—Pratt on Geology of Bayonne, 215; Pearce 
on a New Encrinite—On Crinoidea—Clarke on Fossil 
Pine Forest in Australia, 265; Brown on Pleistocene 
Deposits, 343; Royle on Tin Mines of Tennasserim, 344; 
Austen on District on either side the North Downs of 
Surrey—Robertson on Oolitic Coal-field of Brora, 369; 
Murchison on same, 370; Harkness on Changes in 
Temperature of Earth—Lyell on Fossil Trees in Cum- 
berland, 468; Egerton on some new Ganoid Fishes— 
Gesner on Geology of Nova Scotia—Lyell on Coal For- 
mation of Nova Scotia, 553; Stanger on Geology of 
Western Africa—Wallace on Classification of Granite 
Rocks—Felton on Greensand in Isle of Wight, 572; 
Buckland on Thyopatolites—Trevelyan on Scratched 
Rocks in Greece—Kaye on Fossiliferous Beds in South- 
ern India—Simms on Strata in Vicinity of Hythe— 

Fitton’s Remarks on Green Sand in Kent and Isle of 
Wight, 635; Forbes on Star-Fishes—Spratt on Geology 
of Malta and Gozo, 1011; Falconer and Cautley on an 
Anoplgtherium, 1050; Sedgwick on Geology of North 
Wales, 1113; Dawson on Carboniferous Rocks of Nova 
Scotia—Henslow on Red Crag at Felixstow, 1162 

Horticultural Society—91, 164, 217, 266, 344, 393, 468, 595, 
653, 739, 870; First Meeting, Chiswick, 489; Second, 
594; 947, loll 

Institute of British Architects=Wyatt on Restorations at 
Salisbury, 341; Ferrey on Double Staircase at Tam- 
worth, 342 [see also p. 470]; Hosking on Arched 
Bridges, 514; Donaldson on Houses in Belgian Towns, 
699, 1011; Baily on Foreign Fir and Deals, 1050; 
Cockerell on Church of St. Bartholomew—Papworth 
on Chapel in Cathedral of Lisbon, 1114; Sylvester's 
Process for Waterproofing Stone, 1139 

Tastitution of Civil Engineers—Davison on Deep Well, 42; 
Mallet on Over-shot Water-wheels, 43; Annual Meeting, 
90; Pole on Steam Engines—Clay’s New Mode of 
making Iron, 193; Bremner on Bridge over the Wear 
—LBishopp on American Engine, 242-3; Rankine on 
Railway Axles, 243; Rankine on Railway Curves— 
Simms on Application of Horse Power to Water, 266 ; 
Kreeft on Butterley Iron Works—Oldham on Machine 
for Weighing Sovereigns—Mushet on Experiments at 
Milton Iron Works, 314; Mackain on Glasgow Water- 
Works—Robison on Artesian Well at Paris—Baker on 
Herr Brendel’s Water-Pressure Engine, 370; Simms on 
Bletchingley Tunnel, 419, 443; Clutterbuck on Chalk 
Basin of London, 490; Handcock on Railway Axle— 
Pellatt on Zinc, 491; Mallet on Action of Air on Cast 
Iron and Steel, 515, 5545 New Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graphs, 554; Conversazione, 594; Hurwood on Clearance 
of Water at Ipswich—Taylor on Mining Machine in 
Cornwall—Homersham on Pump-Flaps, 595; Faraday on 
Ventilation in Light Houses, 637 [see also p.394); Poleon 
Density and Pressure of Steam, 637 ; Telford Premiums, 
1138 

Linnean Society—91, 165, 218, 266, 370, 596, 637, 1011, 1073 

Medico-Botanical Society—91, 115, 165, 244, 370, 442, 491, 
555, 596, 637, 1162 

Meteorological Sociely—267, 491 1162 

Microscopical Society—19, 91, 370, 419, 514, 637, 964, 1050, 

Numismatic Society—Annual Meeting, 596, 699, 1073 

Oriental Translation Fund—242 

Philolovical Society—194, 243 

Royal Society—Rainey ou Motion of Sap—Stark on Nerves 
—Faraday’s Researches in Electricity, Eighteenth Series 
—Hall on Iris, 216; Belcher’s Tide Observations at 
Tahiti—Hoskins on Phosphatic Caleuli, 342; Willis on 
Lymphatic Vessels—Rainey on descending Fluids of 
Piants, 343, 553; Sabine’s Contributions to Terrestrial 
Magnetism, 584, 675—Pepys on Respiration of the 
Leaves of Plants, 594; Rigg on Carbon and Nitrogen— 
Heygate on Iodide of Potassium—Macilwain on Re- 
spiratory Organs of Animals, 676; New Council, 1072 

Royal Society of Literature—468, 1029 

Roval Institution—Faraday on Light and Ventilation, 394 
(see also p. 637] 

Society of Antiquarics-—443 

Society of Arts—91, 115, 193, 218, 266, 345, 394, 420, 491, 
514, 533, 555; Distribution of Prizes, 594; 987, 1011, 
1029, 1073; Johnston on Shipwrecks—Claudet on the 
Daguerréotype Art, 1139 

Statistical Society—Report of Education Committee on 
London Districts, 114; Tremenheere’s Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, 217; Anniversary—Sykes on Statistics of Civil 
Justice in Bengal, 292; Guy on Influence of Seasons on 
Sickness and Mortality—Weld on Railway Accidents, 





419; Passy on Division of Heritable Property, 490, 595, 
Zovloyicus Society—442 (uso 
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SocirETIES—continued. 
Britisu Association.—Letler of Directions from P. M. T. 
671. Preliminary Gossip, 698, 739, 844. Meeting ef Gen 
Commitiee and Report, 772. 
dent's Address, 780. Treasurer’s Report, 781. 


Money, 804. 
885, 945, 982, 1027] 


&gc. A.— Mathematical and Physical Science-—Robinson on 
Catalogue of Stars, 772. Poweil on Elliptic Polarization 
of Light—Lloyd on Phenomena of Metallic Retiection— 
Draper on Change by Exposure to Beams of Sun, 773. 
Meteorological Observations at Plymouth and Devonport 
—Nott on New Electrical Machine, 796. Lloyd on Gra- 

hical Representation—Apjohn on Barometric Formula, 

97. Russell’s Report on Tides in Scotland—Hodgkinson 
on Inelasticity, 798. Robinson on Captive Balloons— 
Robinson on Fifty Telescopic Stars —Brewster’s Reports, 
799. Report on Reduction of Meteorological Observa- 
tions (with a diagram)—M‘Cullagh on Theory of Total 
Reflexion, 823. Herschel’s Report on Nomenclature of 
Stars—Lloyd on Magnetic Force—Scoresby on Artificial 

Joule’s Galvanometer—Hamilton on 

Calculus of Probabilities—Hunt on Changes of Bodies 

in Dark, 825. Wheatstone on Electro-Magnetic Mete- 


Magnets, 824. 


orological Register—Report on Kew Meteorological 
Observations—Report on Simultaneous Magnetical and 


Meteorological Observations, 846. Herschel on Photo- 


graphic Process—Brewster on Action of Oils upon Light 
—On Iceland Spar—Robinson on Barometric Compen- 
sation of Pendulum—Report of Committee on Waves, 
847. Larcom on Contoured Maps—Moyes’ Thermome- 
trical Observations at Aden—Nott on Terrestrial Mag- 
netism—Green on Specula of Teles Robi 


° ticity of Solid Bodies, 804. Dircks on Prevention of 


> Smoke—Report of Committee on Form of Ships, 829. 
Evening Meeting—Presi- 

Meet- 
ing of Gen. Com. 782. Meet. of Gen. Com. ; Grants of 
Dr. Robinson's Address, 866 [see also pp. 


SOcIETIES—continued, 


Report of Experiments on Steam Engines, 830. Bevan’s 
Paddle-Wheel, 831. Cooke’s Clock Movement--Leahy 
on Method of ascertaining Distances—Hawkins on Con- 
erete—Deane’s Method of Raising Sunken Vessels— 
Fairbairn’s Report of Committee on Constitution of 
Metals—Taylor on Simple Steam Engine—Scoresby on 
Trigonometrical Indicator — Henessy on Machine for 
Determining Distances, 854 

Soldier of Fortune, by Curling, 1133 

Soldiers and Sailors, 61 

Solly’s Rural Chemistry, 865 

Sopwith’s Museum of Geology, 754 [see also p. 16] 

Southey, Mrs., [see Sigourney]. 

Spalding Club: Book of Strathbogie, 933 

Spalding’s Philosophy of Christian Morals, 1090 

Spanish Moderate Liberals, 712 

Spanish without a Master, by Monteith, 570 

Spas Revisited, by Granville, 1004 

Stage-Coach, by Mills, 769 

Stanley Ghost, The, 61 

Statistical Companion to Pocket-Book, by Weld, 61 

Stebbing’s Church of Christ, 14 

Stenography, by Bradley, 981 

Stent’s Egypt and Holy Land, 609 

Stephens’s Yucatan, 277, 305 

Sterling’s Strafford, 754 

Stewart's Leisure Hours, 770 





on 
Index Error of Circle, 848. Knox on Rain in 8.W. of 


Ireland and Suffolk—Brown on Tide at Arbroath— 
Thomas on Abnormal Tides, 849 
Sec. B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy—Munt’s New Photo- 
graphic Process—Hunt on Influence of Light on Plants 
—Tamnau on Harmotome—Andrews on Ileat of Com- 
bination—Spencer on Paracyanogen—West on Corro- 
sion of Lead by Water, 774. Kane on Colouring Mat- 
ters—Draper on Decomposition of Carbonic Acid Gas, 
775. Hunt on Influence of Light on Metallic Com- 
pounds, 799. Mosander on Cerium, &c.—Tamnau’s 
Specimens—Dircks on Production of Smoke, 80. Jen- 
nings on Agriculture of Cork—Apjohn om Arsenites, 
825. Joule on Magneto-Electricity—Apjohn on Hy- 
grometric Formula—Townsend on Minerals of Cork— 
Lucas on axles of Locomotive Engines—Wil! on Alka- 
lies (with a diagram)—Knox on lodine and Fluorine— 
Armstrong on Hydro-Electric Machine, 826 
- C.—Geology and Physical Geography.—Lyell on Ap- 
palachi M tai Rogers on Earthquakes, 775. 
Griffith on Direction of Currents, 776. Griffith on Lime- 
stone Series of Ireland, 800. Phillips on Ordnance 
Geological Museum—Binney on New Red Sandstone— 
Phillips on Stratified Rocks, 801, Murchison on Per- 
mian System, as applied to Germany, 802 [see also p. 
$22). Hopkins on Glaciers, 802. Report on Earth- 
quakes in Scotland, 803. Williams on Rocks of Lundy 
Island— Peach on Remains of Fish in Cornwall—Haines 
on Limestone in Cork—Griffith on Old Red Sandstone— 
Murchison on Tertiary Basin of Middle Rhine, 827— 
Relievo Map of England and Wales, 849—Portlock on 
Geology of Corfa—Beamish on Water in Baltic—Jen- 
nings on Geological Phenomena in Cork—Griffith on 
Shells in Sand in Mayo, 850. Forbes'’s Report on Mol- 
Twsea and Radiata of Zgean Sea, 867 
Sec. D.—Zoology and Botany.—Milliken on Fructification 
of Violet—Forbes on Nucleobranchia, 776. Mackay, 
Hincks, and Allman, on Specimens cf Plants—Black- 
wail on Araneida—Clarke on Irish Specimens of Limax 
—Allman on Plumatella repens, 777. Peach on Marine 
Testacea—Humphreys on Mollusca of Cork, 778. 
Hincks on Fuchsia—Report on Zoological Nomencla- 
ture, 827. Strickland on Upupaand Irrisor—Catalogue 
of Birds in Corfu and Ionian Islands—Report on Varie- 
ties of Human Race—Heath on People of Navigator's 
Islands—Dowden on Common Marigold—Clear on In- 
sects found in Cork—Power on Plants of Cork, $28. 
Carpenter on Microscopic Structure of Shells, 829. 
Owen's Report on Mammalia of Great Britain (con- 
tinued)—Strickland on Insessorial Order of Birds—All- 
man on Cirropteron—Allman on Six-banded Armadillo 
—On Irish Zoophytes—On a new Gasteropod—lIlincks 
on Uses of Lichens—Waterhouse on Classification of 
Mammalia, 851. Alder and Handeotk on New Mollusca 
—Thompson on Invertebrate Fauna of Ireland, 852 
Sec. E—Medical Science. —Olliffe on Disease of Biliary 
Ducts—Houston on Hamorrhage—Harris on Cure for 
Aneurism, 778. Pickells on C2nanthe Crocata, 779. 
Houston on Acardiac Fetuses—Popham on Gangrene 
of Lung—Olliffe on Intestinal Obstructions—Erichsen 
on Introduction of Air into Veins—Cronin on Statistical 
Results of Amputation—Bevan on Tests for Arsenic— 
Blake on Physiological Action of Medicines, 852 
. F.—Statistics.—Leatham on State of Travelling Poor 
of England—Beamish’s Report of St. Michael's Parish, 
Cork—Powell’s Contributions to Academical Statistics 
—Taylor on Irish Silk Manufacture—Catlow on Birth 
and Death—Bullen on Statistics of Kilmurry, 779. 
Bianconi on Conveyances in Ircland—Taylor on Pauper 
Lunatics of Ireland—Dowden on Vital Statistics, 803. 
Lawson on Connexion between Statistics and Political 
Economy—Osborne on Statistics of Lunacy—Report of 
Census of Ireland for 1841—Mayer on Infant Industrial 
Schools of Tuscany, 853. O'’Flanagan on Blackwater 
River, 854 
Sxc. G.—Mechanical Science—Ryan on Water as a 
Moving Power—Russell on Laws of Sound applied to 
Construction of Buildings (with a diagram), 780, 804— 
Dircks on Lamps and Gas Burners, 780. Hawkins on 
Manner of Procuring Oil—Taylor on Engine for Drain- 





Lord Dacre, of Gilsland, 1008 

Stoddart and Conolly, Murder of, at Bokhara, 64, 
—533, 754, 845, 947, 1010, 1093, 1116, 1138, 1161 

Stone’s (Mrs.) Young Milliner, 437 

Story’s Love and Literature, 235 

Stow’s London, by Thoms, 14 

Stowe’s Mayflower, 1070 

Strafford, by Sterling, 754 

Strife and Peace, 7 Bremer, 934 

Strutt’s Tour in Calabria and Sicily, 232 

Studies of New Testament, 943 

Sullivan's Dict. of Derivations, 179 

—-——- bag te | Generalized, 37 

Summerly’s Hand-Book for Nat. Gallery, 1140; A 
Merry Christmas to You; 1140; Home Treasury, 
628, 1045 

Suttor’s Culture of Grape Vine in Australia, 901 

Swaine’s Equity without Compromise, 589 

Switzerland, by Mrs. Yates, 588 

Sydenham (Lord), Life of, by Scrope, 685, 711 

Symbolism, by Moehler, 981 

Symons’s Light and Life for the People, 589 

Synodical Power of Church, by O'Brien, 1043 

Synopsis of Government Administrations, 794 

Syria, Reminiscences of, by Napier, 753 

Taste, Hand-Book of, by Fabius Pictor, 689 

Tattam's Defence of Church of England, 1008 

Taylor's Jerusalem as it was and is, 793 

Taylor's Life in the Ranks, 754 

Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan, 708 

Tecumseh, by Colton, 818 

Tegart’s Reformers of Sixteenth Century, 735 

Tegetmeier’s View of Organized Bodies, 794 

Teignmouth, Life of, by Lord Teignmouth, 564 

Temple Church, 39, 301, 338, 445, 1051 

THEATRES: 

Covent Garden—Miss Rainforth’s Semiramide—The High- 
wayman, 21. Gustavus. 45. Mothers and Daughters.92. Lady 

of the Lake, 116. Maid of Cashmere: M. and Madame Le- 

comte’s debuts, 141. Hamlet: Mr. Gregory's appearance. 166. 

Love: Mrs. Kyder’s and Mr. Paumier’s debuts, 244. Oberon: 

Fanny Elssler, 268. Close of Season, 445. Benedict's benefit, 

676. Opening: Woman—My Wife’s Out, 908. London Assur- 

ance: Hoskins’ de/ut—Othello, 925. Close of Season, 946. Slight 

Mistakes, 965. Les Enfans Castelli: Laurencon, 987 

Drury Lane—21. La Gazza Ladra: Miss S. Novello’s debut, 
4%. Cymbeline, 92. Lady of Lyons—Der Freischutz, 142. Blot 

on the Scutcheon—Thumping Legacy, 166. Much ado about 

Nothing: Macready’s Benedict—Cemus, 220. Virginius, 244. 

Sappho: Miss Clara Novello’s dejut—Mrs. Alfred Sbaw— 

Staudigl’s Alcander, 347, 493. Fortunio, 395. The Secretary, 

420. Acis and Galatea: Staudigl’s Po/ypheme.470. Athelwold, 

516,552. Close of Season: Mr. Macready's Farewell Address, 

with Comments, 573. Mr. Stretton’s benefit, 612. Opening: 

Siege of Rochelle—The Peri: Carlotta Grisi’s delut, 903. The 

Favorite. 948. Mrs. A. Shaw's Cinderella—My Wife's Come, 965. 

Devilin Love, 1051. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 1075 

Haymarket—Close of Season, 68. Opening: Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter: Miss Bennett's debut, 396. Little Devil, 516. Mr. Web- 

ster’s offer of Prize, 552, 571. Louison, 557... Mr. Kean, 574. 

Moonshine, 718. Who’s your Friend ? 772. Wedding Break- 

fast, 7%. Old Parr, 925. Railroad Trip, 965, Victor and Hor- 


tense—Know your own Mind, 987. Laying a Ghost, 1051, 
Caught in a Trap, 1076 
Her Majesty's Theatre—Adelia: Conti's debut—Aurore : Du- 

milatre’s de+vt—La Tarentule, Fanny Elssler's, 263. Belisa- 
rio: Signora Molteni’s and Signor Fornasari’s deln‘s—Giselle, 
316, Giselle—La Sonnambula, 346. La Sonnambula: Forna- 

a | 71. Semiramide: Grisi, Brambilla, Fornasari— 
The Gipsy, 395. Figaro: Fornasari 414. La Gazza 3 
Fornasari, Mario, Brambilla, 469. | Puritani—Lucrezia Borgia, 
514. Linda di Chamouni, 557.. Ondine, 598. Rossini’s Stabat, 
612. Don Pasquale, 637. 1 Puritani, 676. Cenerentola, 717. 
Costa’s benefit: Le Délire d’un Peintre, 718. Close, 757 
Princess's Theatre—La Sonnambula: debuts of Garcia and 

Weiss, 21. Lucia di Lammermoor, 116. Little Red Riding 
Hood, 142. Three Graces, 396. Tancredi: Miss Fiower and 
Mr. Weiss, 422. La Gazza Ladra, 676. Geraldine, 757. Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley, 1076 
St. James's Theatre—French Plays—Opening of Season: 

Madame du Barri: debuts of Madame Albert and Madlle. 








ing the Haarlem Lake—Hodgkinson’s Report on Elas- 


Prosper, 68. [.'Omelette Fantastique—Marie, 117. L’Ami 
Grandet—La Meuni¢re de Marly, 166, Mdlle. Plessy: Le 


THEATRES—continued. 


Vernet’s debuts, 347. Les Mémoires du Diab) Mde. Doche and 


. t e—Le Pére de 
aux Souflets—1 ndiana et Charlemagne Vacances Nat 
Gamin de Paris, 574. Close of Season;70n ? /UFlututuie 

Astley's—396 

Thoughts on Mental Functions, 609 

Thunder Storms, by Snow Harris, 733 

Tintern, Stonehenge, &c., by Prentice, 548 

Todd on Gout and Rheumatic Fever, 754 

Tombstones, Paget on, 650 

Towers’s Croton Aqueduct, 974; [see also 1046) 

Townsend's Hist. of House of Commons, 405 

Trench’s Genoveva, 211 

Trollope’s Hargrave, 333 

Jessie Phillips, 956 

The Laurringtons, 1107 

Tucker’s Life of Earl of St. Vincent, 1061, 1085, 1105 

Tuft Hunter, The, by Lord William Lennox, 178 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, 329 

Turner’s Caister Castle, 1158 

Turning, by Holtzapffel, 156 

Twining on Cretinism, 588 [see also p. 1050] 

Tymms’s Family Topogra her —Middicoex, 670 

United Irishmen, by Madden, 581 

Universities, English, by Huber, 838 

Vaughan’s Age of Great Cities, 53 

Protestant Non-Conformity, 609 

Verisimilitudes, 982 

Vetch on Canal between Mediterr. and Red Sea, 1099 

Viator’s Poems, 509 

Vigils, by Leopold Schefer, 732 [see also p. 314] 

Vignancour’s Poetry of Bearn, 8 

Violet, Mons., by Marryat, 1069 

Virgin Islands, Letters from, 651 

Vision, Méser on—(Poggendorf’s Annalen), 458 

Voice from Holy Land, 735 

Voice from the Vintage, 754 

Von Raumer on Poetics of Aristotle, 259 

Wakefield, Cameron’s Notabilities of, 589 

Wale'’s Nature, 843 

Walpole’s Letters to Sir H. Mann, 624, 646, 667 

Waltheoff, by Worsley, 177 

Waltzing, Reform your, 981 

War and Peace, by Jay, 259 

Ward's Journal of S. Curwen, 207 

Washing Book, Ladies’ Polyglott, 944 

Waterston’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, 630 

Waterston on Moral and Spiritual Culture, 1008 

Wathen on Arts of Ancient Egypt, 588 

Weil’s Mohammed and his Doctrines, 1037 

Wellesley, Viscount—Fifth Political Word, 228 

Westmacott ( Sir R.’s) Lectures on Sculpture, 157,212, 
260, 208, 365, 439 

Westminster Abbey, 63; by an Amateur, 112, 214; 
the Ecclesiologist, 269; Letter on the Appropriate 
Disposal of Monuments, by Westmacott, 672 

Whimsicalities, by Thomas Hood, 1155 

White’s Elements of Universal History, 260 

Whitefriars, 1159 

White People and Church of Scotland, 865 

Who should educate the Prince of Wales? 712 

Wigan’s Brighton and its three Climates, 901 

Wight, Isle of, Gwilliam’s Rambles in, 589 

Wilde’s Austria, 563 

Wilkie (Sir D.) Life of, by Cunningham, 357, 386,411 

Willan’s Flower Girl, 695 

Williams on Primitive Tradition, 712. 

Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables for 1843, 109 

Wilson on Spasm, Languor and Palsy, 711 

Wilson’s Voyage round Scotland, 55, 84 

Windsor Castle, by Ainsworth, 609 

Winslow on Insanity in Criminal Cases, 253 

Woman in England, by Miss Lawrance, 151 

Women and Female Children, Condition of, 257 

World, Voyage round, by Capt. Sir E. Belcher, 173 

Worley’s Borgia, 177 

Worsley’s Waltheoff, 177 

Wright's Study of Creation, 529 

Wrongs of Women, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 981 

Wyandotté, by J. F. Cooper, 792 

Xanthian Expedition, (59), 739, 756, 1093 

Yacht Voyage in Mediterranean, 11 

Yarrell’s Hist. of British Birds, 900 

Yates’s (Mrs. A.), Letters from Switzerland, 588 

Yates’s Modern History of Egypt, 37 











Young England’s Little Library, 1161 

Young Maiden, by Muzzey, 695 

Young Milliner, by Mrs. Stone, 437 

Young Student, by Mde. Guizot, 1008 
Yucatan, Stephens’s, 277, 305 

Zealand (New), Dieffenbach’s Travels in, 125 
Zincali, The, by Borrow, 333 

Zoology of Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur, 900 
Zornlin’s World of Waters, 712 

Zschokke's Hours of Meditation, by Haas, 1008 








Zurich Letters, 876 


___[ 1843 
—_[1843 


Portrait Vivant, 241. Clemence—Le Legs, 316. 


Yearsley on Enlarged Tonsil & Elongated Uvula, 260 
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C—, of , Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, Private’ Families supplied with newly-invented Educational Full particulars, and Hints to § f Book S 
and Mr. Bradley Mr. Cowper, | Couches, of the best construction, from 7 guineas upwards.— | sent by post. 
ir Teooan eA: Ac Baweley® and r. Caste , will be RE- | Particulars of A. B. C., Vanbrugh Castle, Maize Hill, Green- NOW READY, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
OPENED UESDAY, 17th of January. Rooms are pro- | wich Park. ' 4 " 
ip the canted Saat eens af the ‘college Te: DUCATION on plans.founded on the practice HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS 
pl Students into their | hosses.—Purther information may be Ai2..° 'PESTALOZZI, FELLENBERG, and other celebrated | % 00. which Families apd Book Societics in Town or Country 
ly - the gee newer * J. LONSDALE, Principal. The stien tion of parents is respectful called to aschool for | | Seunders & Otley, Public Library, » Conduit-street. Oferhom 
Young Gentlemen, in which the views - rte above celebrated | May be . 
ING’S COLLEG London. — DEPART- } men arec with onal experience of the TUN 1S FOR THE FORMATION OF READING 
of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— | advertiser to effect 2 a liberal and improved education. SOCIETIES. 


TeCOUSE, of ore RES will be resumed on TUESDAY, 
the th TY The R Rev. the Principal, and The Rev. the 
CHATHEMATICS . Professor The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; 


T. 
neua SSICS  Brofenee The Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; Tutor, 
TENGLISH LiTenaT URE..Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, 


‘e Classes for private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 


Foreign ages, under the direction of Pro- 
god Motel al, Forbes, —_ pecnars, Plessettl, and De 


jessors 

y li also be re-opened at the im 

Cee escs are wees for Betricelated Students desirous of | 
residing in the College ; some of the Professors and Gen- 
tlemen connected with the College receive Students into their 


Further information may be obtained upon application at the 
Sirccember, 1842. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 


FACULTY of ARTS and ‘Laws.—The LECTURES on 
the Clasepe in this Faculty will be RESU MeD on TUESDAY, 
the 





10th of January, 1843, Such a division of the subject is 
made in most Classes as enables. a Student to enter advan- 


ly at this part of Course 
tageously at CEORGE LONG. A.M, Dean. ; 
is det CHAS. c. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
fot the Collagen —Under the Government of the 


The SCHOOL will RE OPEN tes the Hn { per on Tuesday, 








the 17th Januery: tok e haere eer pigndance are from 
Onrlet-cse e oper rs 
anak and Saturday are devoted to 
The ubjects tan tought Cotthout extra charge) are Reading. 
Writing, t rties tthe, most familiar Objects, Natural 
and Artificial; the | English, ~— Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; Aneient a: “ History ; Geograph ii both 
Phyaice? and id Political ‘Arititwetie and Book- eeping; the Ele- 
meatacl athematics and of Nataral Philosophy; and Drawing. 
serthe r particulars may be obtained at the 
ofice, of crave 
C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Dec. 28, 1842. 





ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
The following LEOTUR wil Ibe delivered ‘de ~ a4 ensuing 


FOUR LECTURES on the CHEMisTRY of the CAZOLYTES 


(Oxygen—| — as Griffiths: Esq. Lec- 
Breen _ a = i A eat St. Bartholomew's 
lospita! ursda: 'e 
POUR’ LECTURES on the STRUCTURE, HABITS, and 


U 
ETAMORPHOSES Le Tatteete by T. Rymer Jones, Esq 
ofessor of Comparative anagem in King’s College, London, 
on Thursday, Feb. 16, 23,30, Mar 
FOUR LECT URES on the ‘SUBORDI nats CHARACTERS 
my by C. C. Clarke, Esq. on 


hi 
? PECTURE s - "BOTANY, by Edward Forbes, Esq. 
Professor « y ppotany in King’s College, ndon, on Thursday, 


a 
2 MAA nes on a VOYAGE up the MEDITER- 
es by J. S. Buckingham, Esq. on Thursday, May 11, 


é French and German Classes are open t6.every Member 
of the Institation free of e: 
Classes for the ed of the: German and French, A: Linsuaces, 
and the Practice of Singing and Elocation meet w 
Jan. 4, 1843. W.~HERRING, ora: Sec. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, } T. WEARE, 

cessor to the Rev. W. WEA WEARE re: ully in- 

forms his | ts = are desirous of com- 

bining domestic comfort and li ent with a sound and 

useful Education, that he continuessid REC] E PUPILS on 











his usual erate terms. pierce: Vs 

Stock Eichenges anny té of the Puts. No dey scholars 
are adapted. ss feoom :: or. Maglou r Boarders. “The 
present Vac: on the I Yith instant. 








ovement ESTABLISHMEN NT, 

TWICKENHAM. The scholastic labours will be RE. 

MED on the 26th instant. The object 4 this Establishment 

i ~ give that paunetion which embraces the formation of cha- 

spenee plong w w = vel asa verbal Spialjoctass ieatepe- | 8 
" » as far as possible, on 

pal, Dar, Raymond de Verictor, secided too yeen zi | 





ani 
"3 stitution. at Hofwyl, and he endeavours to blend a 


Ts 3 
moral education and general culture with the classical instruc- 


nd on a Mission, in Mr. de Fellen- 


The Course of Instruction include: 
The English, French, German, Letin,. and Greek Languages. 
Pas ~ nage Algebra, Geometry, Meusuration, 





Ne ial RRistory, Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
Ancient and M odern History, Geography, and Astronomy. 
Writing. Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics. 
The Terms, for a complete course of instruction in English, 
with Board, &c., are Twenty-four Guineas per annum. The 
French, German, Latin, and Greek Languages, each 3 Guineas 
extra. To render the instruction more effective. a select Library 
is provided, and an extensive collection of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, with Cabinets of Minerals and Shells, a Laboratory and 
apparatus for chepical investigations, Bath, Workshop, Gym- 
nastic Apparat, ae & 

Prospectuses may be iad of Messrs. Jones & Co, 30, Lower 
Holhora, oF by addressing to 8. P., Hufwy! House, Stamford-bill, 


Middles 
ESTMINSTER REVIEW. — Britis and 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the forthcoming Num- 
ber, should be sent on or before the 22rd instant. 
H. Hooper, 13. “Pall Mall East. 


NARTICLED PUPIL,CIVILENGINEER- 
ING, &c.—A CIVIL ENGINEER toa Ppblic Board, 
having some important works in Ricerens under his immediate 
super! yy intends TAKI N IN: DOOR. PU PLL for 
th ars, at a premium.—Apply by letter (pre-paid) to Y. Z., 
RE. Ba arnes’, Esq. 12, Mark-lane. 
LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
ANTED a PRINCIPAL TEACHER for 
the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT of the HIGH SCHOOL 
of this Institution. Minimum salary 210/. per annum. The 
attendauee required is six haws every day, Ene two hours on 
two evenings in each week. The o qpalincations ox: are,a 
th bh acquaintance with the English languages it deriva- 
tion, history, and literature; with geography, history, and_all 
other —_ generally included inau Eng sh education. The 
successful Candidate will be Fequiréato enter on his duties im- 
mediately after his appointssdet, 
Applications, with testimonials of character, ability, and ex= 
rience in tuition, to be sent on 3 before Monday, the 23rd 
anuary, to W. B. HODGSON, Secretary. 


ONCHOLOG Vitisesss REEVE begs 
respectfully to invite the attention of Amateurs to his 
Collection of exotic SHELLS, whieh has received many new 
and valuable additions since the last announcement. Gentle- 
men residing in the country may have Specimens forwarded, 
catalogued and priced, toselect from at their leisure. 
This day is pylished. (size, quarto,) price 2s. o4. coloured, 
1, to be continued weekly, of t 
Conchologia Iconica; a new and complete Reper- 
tory of Species of Shells, pictorial and descriptive ; the cheapest 
and most elaborate work of Conchological lilustration ever 
offered to the public 
Lovell Reeves Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William- 
street, Stran 


- EOLOG Y.— Persons wishing to become ac- 
quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will 
yfind their studies freatly fs SS oa by means of small Collec- 
tions, which can be ha 9, 29, to 50 Guineas each, of 
J. TENNANT, Minerale siren Her Nis aje sty, 149,Strand. London, 
AC sollection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cabinet with five trays. The following is an outline of the 
contents. 
MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Ashestus, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Caicareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, 
Barsta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plambago, Bitumen, &c. 
METALLIC :—-Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Cop- 
per, Antimony. Silver, ¢ sold, Platina, &c 
Ro —Granite, Gneiss, Mica- slate, Clay- alate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, arne, a , 
FossiLs from the Liandeilo, Wenlock. Ludlow Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, W ealten, Chalk, Plastic-clay, Lon- 
don-clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 


f EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ART UNIONS. 


‘HE Public are now pepectialiy invited to inspect 
of the FINISHED ETC Sed SHustrative of the 
SONGS Of SHAKESPERE by the ercain a B. 

The whole series will be rea in th o third pers of January 
for every Subscriber to the ROYAL POL YTEC tiNie UNION 
of LONDON for the year 1343. 

The PRIZES will be drawn on the 25th of April, 1543. 

Two most material points should be perfectly understood by 
the Prize” ders :— 

Pinte at they 




















are to select for themselves the prizes 


subscription fund is exclusively devoted to the PR 


ae eye 


*,.* The New Catalogue of the Library comprises all the 
latest Publications of Messrs. Longman, Murray, Bentley, 


Colburn, Saunders & Otley, &c. &c. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn- fields, where all business relating to the wane uring and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specifications, Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
economically effected. 
Also REG STRATIONS under the New Consolidated Copye 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. 
A Prospectus, containing much useful information, of be 
obtained, and references to'an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S LITER: BY AUCTION ROOMS. 

By HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO. at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on FRIDAY, January 13, and 4 following days (Sunday 
excepted) - 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in all Languages; comprising a well-chosen 
Selection of Works on History, Antiquities, Voyages, Travels 
Biography, Divinity, Classics, and Trans atens, Medicine, 
ey Surgery, © Chemistry, Astrology, Arts an iences, 
together with large me 3 of Standard Works in quires 
a 


The GENUINE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS of a GENTLEMAN removed from the Country, com 
ising upwards of 3,500 Fortralts and Views alluding to the 
Panty or Noriolt. ction a ot the » moe gages iHome ever 
e 8 ctien of the noble family of Howard ever 
toe ed, t tocethife with 20 = ferna hee 
is Biogray ¢ ee one 
sions ; mene St PSir Tt mean omas pores 
the rd Family, Nelson, Duke of Wel: Hingt on, rd 
Byron, 5 fe W. Scott, Noboicon, &c,; also some others 4 
trate Granger, and for general illustration of Celebrated Mecha+ 
nies, Eccentric Characters,Clergy, Philosophers, Naval, Military, 
ae other Characters; an immense number relating to the 
Topogra hy of Great Britain, many very curious; Views by 
Hollar, Buck, Byrne, Stothard, Cotman, &c.; a great ee, x4 
illustrate Pennant’s London; Prints of Foreign ‘Topogr: phy 
from, Piranesi, Canaletti, &e.; Fine Prints of the En nglish an 
Foreign Schools; with a quantity of Etchings by the Old Masters, 
and some scarce early Wood ood Engravings. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL WORKS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, being the 
Property of a Gentleman removed from the Country : includ- 
ing among others, Le Bran's Gallery, 3 vols peg dale’s War- 
wickshire I!lustrated— e’s. History of, York k~Peck 's Desi- 
derata Curiosa, 2 vols.—Nuremberg Chronicle -Lysons’ Magna 
Britannia, 9 vols.—Collinson’s Somersetshire, 3 vols.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 20 vols.—Byron's Works, 8 vols.—Nicholson’s 
Are hitectural Dictionary, 2¥0 s.—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, by Dallaway, 5 vols.—Gallery us Portraits, 7 vols.—Beauties 
of England an | Wales, 30 vols.—Neale’s Gentlemen's Seats, 
subscriber's cop: ether with scarce ‘Tracts relating to 
County iliseory, 7 Polit’ ies, Religion, &c., aud a quantity of Auto- 
graphs of Celebrated Persons. 


The Valuable and Interesting COLLECTION of 
BOOK Rtg 8} . BALLADS, and PRINTS of the late Mr. 
WIL th AN T HONE: made by him for the purpose of illustrating 
our National Manners, Casto’ toms, Superstitions, Amusements. 
Dresses, and Popalar Antiquities, more particularly as exhibited 
in his very smasing 9, popular Works, * T Ever Day 
Book,’ "Table Book,’ ‘Ancient Mysteries,’ Fanny ports,” 
&e.; ‘and also for his intended ‘I istory of Parody,’ the ma- 
terials for which are chiefly comprised in the present Collection. 





The GENUINE LIBRARY of JAMES 


PHILPS, Esq., removed from the County of Leicester. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


BOOKS in various Departments of Literature. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GEN- 
TLEMAN removed from the Country. 

The EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of the CADO- 
GAN LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTLTUTION, including 


a well-selected Assortment of Novels, History, Biography, 
Voyages, Travels, snd Standard Works. 


The LAW LIBRARY of a SOLICITOR re- 











davies to Tig taste from the PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS | tiring from the Profession. 


, Cadly.~ That as the COMMITTEE is honora ,fhe o pole 

R of 
the work of Art or Science (advertisements and correspondence 
e specimens ~} to be seen at 5, Cavendish- 


A VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE COL- 
LEC TION of COPPER and STEEL PLATES, LITHOGRA- 
PHIC STONES, &c., after celebrated Ancient and Modern 
Masters, engraved by the most esteemed Modern Artists, 








tion usually given ; thus fo acareful and systematic course they will a!so be shown Hi 8 
of training. hysieat moral. rat intellectual, according to th the “ROY AL POLYTECHNIC x tt TION. 0 ‘kom 0 
advanced views of the present day.—Refereaces oft » first ° + Stic mhestijtieis’ tone te 


order, 


~ 


e first | 


proqpectus may be ad. and to whom subscriptions may be 
pal 


together with the entire Remainders of the Impressions. 
Catalogues will be forwarded to Gentlemen sending their 
dress, 


| add 








2 THE ATHENZUM 




















¢ 
———————— ~ S44 ake 7 Jan, 7 No 79% 
PRIZE ESSAY—TWENTY GUINEAS, ATKINSON’S AFFGHANISTAN, WARDEN’S REVEALED RELIGION, BY NICHOLS. —<¥ 
HE CENTRAL COMMITTEE of ASSIS- HE EX Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. = “ In | large vol. 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth OLs, T No.l 
TANT DRAPERS, appointed for the purpose of obtaining XPEDITION into AFFGHANISTAN ; CRIPTURE Exhibited in its PURT 

an Abridgment of the Hours. of Business, offer TW ENT : Notes and Sketches descriptive of the Couutry, contained SIMPLICITY: bein ITY and Hoffmeis 
GUINEAS for the_ best practical Essay 0 a Evils ~ ro INSOM eansrrative during the Campaign. By JAMES | dWoested under proper heads an - 4 Revealed Religion, } Gutzkow 
- System o rade genera ’ ore = é ANSUN, Esq. e a. ; * ex 5 " 

i ey affect the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Con- |“ This Volume contains the most detailed account that has SE eet a ee feat the Sacred Records revtt 3. Socnens 
dition of the Drapers of the Metropolis; and on the Advan- | appeared of the Expedition into Affghanistan. The writer | dnd Practice ; b the late Rev SOHN We and Precept, Faith Balzac’s, 
tages likely to result from an Abridgmemt in reference to the | appears to have been a most active and intelligent observer. | 374 edition Saarinen and enlarged, by eis eN. M.A. The 4 chelor- 
Employed, the Employers, and the Public.’ Many interesting particulars regarding the fortunes of Dost ndon: printed for Thomas Te y JAMES NICHOLS, M. The Cot 
The ‘entral Committee, desirous of securing acomplete and | Mahomed will be foundin this volume. ”—Morning Herald. by all hae Beskestiors egg, 73, Cheapside ; and old S Travel 
searching exposition of this question, expect that the Essay will London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. = 6, Frances 

mat only trcat the subject on principle, but also lay it open in MEADOWS'S SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” tutes. 
its details. SECOND EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. | In avery large pocket volume, printed in pearl type. pric. z,- Chronoles 
oleae _— be gent to the * rik — > = Now peudy. in 2 vols. small 8vo. with a finely coloured Portrait nd in cloth ; or 7s. 6d. in roan, 7pe, price te, Row Wl 
name and address of the author. ben | mperor of China, a Map, and other Illustrations, 21s. NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH DI oe 
he Essay not to exceed 32 octavo pages, and to become the . ¢ TIONARY, in Two Parts: 1. Spanish and Epeli Cc. Paterno” 
exclusive property of the Committee. NARRATIVE OF THE English and Spanish. The first comprehends al tpatlish id Alt 
sdehne entlemen have kindly consented to act as AR IN CHIN A, Words and their proper Accents, and every noun with ieee JA 
“The Hon. and Rev, Baptist W. Nok. .,, From the Commencement to the Close. Fahne ay tae oan oe clisn Vorky, an mets. Contains aij peer 

W. D. Owen, Esq. Great Coram-street ; and With Sketches of that almost unknown Country. all expressed by their correspondent Spanisit in ous Rural a 

A Memaer of the Central Committee. y Commander J. ELLIOT BINGHAM, R.N. pe «cpanel By F.C. MEADOWS, MA nan simple and or, the,’ 

Any further information may be obtained on application to “The completest account of the Chinese war yet given to the rench Pronouncing Dictionary, also the New Ttalinn st “ New } neat T 

‘ Sec Cc. 3 the Central world.”"—John Bull. - lish Dictionary, Grammars, &c. nd Engs Fechnica 

cnc eeeh ee Bo wire Cri tea et | tay jcoltarn, Publishes 1 Great Marlborough strettinm. | ,ihondon: punted for Thomas Tegg,7%,Cheapside; and maybe fh fost? 
4th January, 1843. ‘ 17, Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico. | peror of China, may be had separately, price 5s. each. ad of ail other Booksellers. Williat 

NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 








Just 
oo a eae ONE'S EVERY DAY BOOK, TABLE | QELECT 
The Fourth Edition, Gosnestad, ip 0 lenge - — price _— BOOK, and YEAR BOOK. ? 
TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAU- | 72st B 
TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to‘the Purposes of 


WORK in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 

VORKS of the Rev. CHARLES T 3A 
"i 4 » . LESLIE, M.A. Containing a short andeasy Method wi tains the 
ublished, New Editions of Mr. Hone’s Every Day Book, ‘ote - H with 2 
3ook, and Year Book. Each Volume of these valuable the Deiste—a short and easy Method with the Je 














ists—2 ws—the Truth 
i of Christianity demonstrated—the Case stated between the 
\ v J . to * thy works being complete of itself, may be purchased separately | Church of Rome and the Church of England— tans 
Plorjentary, Mntiaction with an Extensive sorigg of Lxeples | during the Citstmas Holiday, a the low Brice of. oriinaly | reguate to administer the Sacramentay =a Heston 
eect 7 7 : - i ° ° . , e Treatises in this Volume have been selected . Mar: 
SSS ong Sromaing otepted to the * Nautical | “jt is frequently a subject of deep consideration amongst | Works of the Rev. ( harles Leslie, with the ap; wobation at te the Fou 
manac in} B EDWARD RIDDLE ERAS parents how they can best entertain and instruct their children | Prelates of the Established Church in Ireland, for the use of terraneé 
Mast f th Nautical School. Greenwich Hospital during the Christmas Vacation. The Publisher begs to recom- | Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. The: Jate Mat 
7 oe r ieee Baldwin r Suteamens . sou ° mend Mr. Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ as a Work calculated to | are carefully reprinted from the edition of his Theological Intellig« 
° a: ae dag 6 page 4 charm and entertain all ages, and to convey information and | Works in two volumes folio, published in 1721. And in soma ~Histo! 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d., instruction to the young in that delightful manner which trans- | parts they are corrected by a comparison with the previous len, | 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of | forms a task into an amusement, and renders the book a most | editions, which had been published under the superintendence faay 
7 s . Six nf acceptable holiday present. of the Author himself. Qs. 6d. 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to Six Places of Decimals. . * 2 é es in 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold Dublin; Andrew Milliken, Bookseller to the University, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, by all other Booksellers. London: Whittaker & Co. Hl 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the Eighth Edition of ———— Ts 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


- ( 
qs WW 
f B 4 | -” 
fespecially devised for Persons who wish to Study the MR, JAMES S N E W ORK, 
Elements of that Lanqease without (be posetance ofa Teacher. Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo. wood— 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row.¥ 


: logia G 

al 7 * . , | gacter 
® A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by F O R E s T D A Y S, Sonne! 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may 


ciculi. 
acquire the elements of the French language practically, as By G. P. R. JAMES. Eso jae 
surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side ; and, ; . 0 eee ee 1- 4 10. 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Author of ‘ Morley Ernstein,’ The Robber,’ &e. parece 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to et 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their children, with the Ir, , ; 
assistance of this book, how they must proceed. Price 8s. 





reve i "weenFsy" Sethenaa, | MORLEY ERNSTEIN, oR THE TENANTS OF THE HEART. 9 =. 





Some! 
reals ~ in the 
designed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 3 vols. post 8yo. Dul 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. Frase 
*,* In this edition the authors have not only introduced Ill, of “¢ 
some important orizinal matter, particularly on proportion, 
imaginary quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have 


also endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the work by such LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD CEUR DE LION, T 
alterations as will make it still more acceptable to the public. 
London: Robert Baldwin, ¢7, Paternoster-row. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
A Key to the above work, containing the Solu- 














Pri 
Acents—for IRELAND, J. Cummine, Dublin; for SCOTLAND, Bett & Braprvute, Edinburgh. = 
tions of more than 900 Problems, by the use of which, and the = ii f I 
Algebra, a person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable Also, the New Editions of ho 
Science without the assistance of a Master, - 90 8 = $0 - - re 
— Y ’ s 
CASWALL’S HISTORY OF MORMONISM, LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BOYLE’S COURT GUIDE aus 
__In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d., Be A Te 5 
HE PROPHET of the NINETEENTH FOR 1843, . 
the MORMONS. oF LATTERDAY SAINTS. To whieh se THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. Br 
appended, ap An alysie ofthe DOU ote ke — 
the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity in Kemper College, Missouri ;’and Author TO ALL WHO HAVE CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, AND GARDENS. 
of ‘ America and the American Chure ss 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s-Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. On Saturday, January 7, price 6d., stamped to go free by Post, h 
g Also, by the same Author, ; % 
. The City of the Mormons; or, Three Days at THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1843 OF 7 
Vauvoo, in 1842. Price Is. 6d. 











| 


C o Norrenay. at all the Libraries, are og | THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ; i 


By J. HEWLETT, M.A 








Su 
ae Late of Woreester Coleze. Oxford, i A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. Op 
uthor of * Peter Priggins,” ‘The Parish Clerk.’ &c. 7 ry * 
* 4 work which will gratify many tastes.”"—dtheaciwn. The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. ci 
* Remarkably pleasant and amusing volumes.’'— Times. % 
ps pecidediy the meat oF the authors wares. Age ate Such has been the success of ‘ THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE,’ that it has already a sale far beyond any contem- . 
is ciever production presents College Life to us with as | 1 ovary of a like character—a sale which has gone on progressively increasing from the commencement. This fact, grati- ' 
much spirit as fidelity, All readers who are fond of a hearty | PO'@Ty of . prog ? - 
laugh will derive much amusement from the perusal of these | fying as it is to the Proprietors, will only stimulate them to further exertions; AND THEY, THEREFORE, MERELY REFER TO M 
highly humorous volumes.""—sun. 2 THE PAST AS AN EARNEST OF THE FUTURE, and announce, for the information of the public generally, the nature of the nA 
Pn ae amansing and informing ae eye of reality, of he Publication. 
racter, of humour, of spirit, and of fun; and which will be Toe eT —! a : wee Horticulture, Flori- 
rused with pleasure and advantage by ev 7 freaders.”” Tue Garpeners’ CuRonicce is, in the first place, a weekly record of everything that bears upon Hort ture, 
Spal ond Military Gazelle. ee ee culture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great_Marlborough-street. Criticisms of all works of importance on such subjects. Connected with this part are WEEKLY ange | appeny nod 
= 3 rs vr » -y7 | GARDENING OPERATIONS, given in great detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so tha’ 
EN DELSSOHN Ss N EW SY MPHON Y, the Cottager with a few rods of ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a greenhouse, and the Manager of ex- 
é No. 3 (dedicated, by permission, to Her Most Gracious | tensive gardens, are alike informed each week of the routine of operations which the varying seasons render necessary. 
ag oy arranged as a Pianoforte Duet by the Author. | 1¢ moreover contains very extensive Foreign and Domestic Correspondence upon Horticultural subjects—Reports of me. F 
etl % ; o. din Winlin a ticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings at home and abroad—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—im short, everything - 
ce natelenchn 8 Trio for Pianoforte, V iolin, and that can tend to advance the profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; I 
S * do. Pianoforte, Flute, and Bass. 12s. accompanied with Woodcuts, whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. Replies to all questions } 
Spee ha el n= Reig ge connected with the object of the Paper are also given weekly in great detail; and although the Paper is not, strictly 
4th Book 1 Melod P 8 y : , ; 1 
ae St ook of Origina Melodies for Piano- speaking, an Agricultural Journal, yet it contains full Reports of the Proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 1 
forte, 6s. much valuable information upon the more interesting subjects of discussion in this branch of inquiry. - ( 
—— Barcarole,a Melody for do. 1s, IN THE SECOND PLACE, that description of domestic and political News is “atroduced which is usually found in 
—— Scherzo, a Melody for do. Is. Weekly Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say. chat the Proprietors do not range them- | 


Tartatt me > selves under the banners of any party; their earnest endeayours are to make THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE a full and 
— 17 Variations Sérieuses, for do. 4s, comprehensive Record of Facts an. Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to form his own con- 
—— Prelude and Fugue, for do. 2s, clusion and opinions: their object being the elucidation and di ion of the laws of Nature, not of man. The reader is 
—— Fughetta, for the Organ, 1s. thus furnished, IN ADDITION TO THE PECULIAR FEATURE OF THE JOURNAL, with such a variety of information concerning 

The Garland ; Song, with Pianoforte Accom- the seep of the day, as pena = eo of os aay | tose with any other Weekly Paper. 
iment, the W 3.2 , Esq. 1s. 6d. Each year commences a new Volume, and is complete in itself. 
a oe ey ee Mendelssohn's latest Work, |. 4, Prospectus, with List of Contributors, may be had on application, or by letter, at the Office, 3, Charles-street, 
* The Chorusss to the Antigone,’ will also shortly be published Covent-garden, 


’ PARTIES INTENDING TO COMMENCE WiTH THE New Votume had better give their orders at once to any Newsyender, 








y J.J, Ewer & Co. 69, Newgate-street, 
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Ne 793] _ 
E FOREIGN QUARTERLY REV IEW, | 
No. LX., is just ne ee 6s. 
7. George Sand's ‘Consuelo.’ 
m Paris. |g: The King of Saxony's Trav els 
At Montenegro. 


hiller. 
1. Hoffmeister on Se eS 
H . Guizkow "seth Sophists of | 


3 Socens . | : ed r Musset’s ‘ White 
is. ‘ - ru: 

4 Balzac’, 3 ‘Provincial Ba Fy ; 

5. The Countess Hahn Hahn’ a , =e nosipapes Press 0} 


ls 
g Francesco Forti's Civil Insti- 


f Literature—Poland. Short Reviews of 
carovoloical ~—_—s Correspondence, Intelligence, &c. 
et & Hall, 186, Strand; and Longman, Brown & Co. 
Paternoster-row- 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, price 1s., contains :—Public Affairs—Perault ; 
Slaves and their Ma: sters—The Minor French Poets—Howitt's | 
o. j and Domestic Life of Germany— Apostolic © hristianity ; 3 
ur People’s Antidote against Romanism and Puseyism— 
. Voyage round Scotland and the Isles—Midsummer 
a Tale—Specimens of Modern Romance: No.5. The Legal 
Bri nical ; The Ruined Writer, a Tale of Personal Diligence— 
Poetry—Literary Register. 
William Tait, EO Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


HE mHE GENTLEMAN ’S MAGAZINE for 
T JANUARY 1843, the First Number of a New Volume, con- 
the first of a series of articles on the Foundation of Reli- 
pned Houses in England—Remarks on Church Architecture, 
what it is and what it ought to be—Errors in Lord Brougham’s 
Political Philosophy”. OF ‘he History of Ferdinando Paleologus 
of Barbadoes, the Mast of the Greek Imperial Family—Effigy in 
st. Mary's Church, Nottingham, with a Plate—Coffin of Sutton, 
be Founder of the Charter-house—Recent discoveries in sub- 
terranean London—Review of Howitt's Germany—Poems by the 
fate Marquess Wellesley, &c. &c.. With Literary and Scientific 
Jntelligence—Reports o Antiquarian and Architectural Societies 
Historical C hronicle— Obituary, with Memoirs of Sir M. O- 
Thlen, Sir John Cross, Gen. Sir G. T. Walker, Rev. Dr. Heath, 
fady cat licott, Mr. William Hone, Mr. John Varley, &c. Price 


W. Pickering, Piccadilly. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
(edited by H ARRY LORREQUER,) for JANUARY, price 
$9. 6d., contains :—1. Loiterings of ‘Arthur O' Leary, by the Editor. 
Rotige Preliminary and Explanatory —Fragment 1. The Att- 
2. Po lybymoia ; or, Sin ing for the } lillion—3. Antho- 
iia Germ ay Fre igri ‘oems—4. ‘The Lawyer, his — 
racter and Rule of wy eLife 5. On the Nowe from the East; 
Sonnet. By i.—6. The Two Poets; a Tale, in Two Fos. 
ciculi. By Jonathan Freke Slingshy—7. Old Ireland and Y, oung; 
Tracts edited by the Archeological Society—8. Bonnie Jeanie 
Jamieson ; a Song. By, Robert Gilfillan—9. The Smug nggling H Run 
+10. A Chapter on Lyrical Matters—11. The Cradle Con- 
ueror. By Louisa Stuart Costello—i2. Specimens of Mexican 
Poetry —13. A Nut for the Season: Jullien’s Quadrilles—14, The 
Fae System of, Life. By a Dreamer—15. . The U “4. of Elephants 
in War—16. The ath . A. Browne 
7. Ome La of i's Or an of St. Patrick’ s, Dublin—ls. 
Something to Think of. ohn Fisher Murray—l9. Successes 
in the East: "snghonistan’ China. 
Dublin : William Curry, jun. & Co.; S. Orr & Co. London; 
Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers Tom Barke 
of “ Ours”’ is fences postponed for a month. 


Just published, the Fi RN: Number o 
HE BRITISH JOURNAL of "HOMO. 
PATHY. Price5s. To the Quarterly. 

Principal a of the Origin and Progress of Ho- 
meopathy, by S. A. Russell, M.D lustrations of Homao- 

athic Practice, by J.J. Drysdale, M.D.—Treatment of Pleuritis, 
by D urm, of Vienna—Homaopathic Treatment of Asiatic 
Cholera by Francis Black, M.D.—Treatment_of Typhus—On 
the Transmutation of Metals in the Living Body—Notice of 
Bospitals and Dispensaries—Heview of Dr. Stroda on Percussion, 

uscultation. 

. Leath, 5, Si. Paul's Churchyard, and H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-stre et, London ; Maclachlan oo & Co. Edinburgh ; 
Smyth, 12, Berry-street, Liverpo achin, Dolier-street, 
Dublin; Perthes, Besser, and Tete Nh Hembursh ; and Bail- 


liére, Paris. 
MEDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL. 
No. CLIV., JANUARY 1 

The principal Contents of this een 7 “the Original De- 
partment are— 

Mr. Banner's Report of the Surgical Cones | in the Liverpool 
Hospital—Dr. Fergusson on Plague--Dr. Boyd's Pathological 
Contributions—Dr. Hocken on Hectic Ronee Paterson on 
Spectral Ilusions—Dr. Craigie’s Case of Farcy in the Human 
Subject—Mr. Elliot’s Case of | eaten of Stone by the new 
Operation of Lithectasy, &c. 

Among the Works Reviewed are— Dr. Taylor's Account of the 
Climate of Pau— odgkin’s Pathological Anatomy of the 
Serous and Mucous Membranes—Mr. Coulson on the Diseases 
of the Bladder and Prostate Gland—Mr. Nunneley on Erysipe- 
atous Pisesses, &e. | c . 

des with 
Medical itlligenee, 
A. & C, Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
This day, with 5 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH 


EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by oeteceee JAMESON, 


OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1 
Among the Contents are the following “Articles 

On Glaciers and the Glacier Theory, by Professor Forbes, Sir 
John ree! and M. Elie de umont—On the alt Steppe, 
pouth of and oe a remarkable Freezing Cavern, by 

Mr. vk E the Freezing Cave of Illetzkaya Zatchita, 
by Sir John Herschel—Analysis of Caporcianite and Phakolite 
by Dr. Anderson—On the Revivification of the t Tardigred a ent 
Kotifera, a7 M. Do: 5 the Light of the Lampyris a, 
by M. Peters—On 1_ Islands and Reefs, by Mr Mt laclaren— 
On C by Mr. Darwin_O} On an Improved Tilting Appa- 

eugene —Deareptinn of the Elaps ogmesent, w 
Dr. Traill—On the Erratic Phenomena of the Nort a. 
aed ree eat hs of of Pueoorhy, by Prof, Sir iiam 























This day, price 6s. 
THE EDINBURGH 


interesting articles of 











amilton— oc! reat Bri! Shan = 
Milne On Earthquakes ‘ta ‘British vindia by Lieut. ms 
the enomena Zz te Alps, by M. Elie de ~ 
sancte the Genus Cuma, &c. r. ory Goodsir—De- 
Scription of a Self-Registering idea », by Mr. Maxton 
On the Natural Historical Writings ‘of the Chinese, b M. Schott 
e Origin an: tory of the ce, by } ‘ord— 
Meteorological T: eedings of the "Royal land Werne- 
rian Societies—Scien st Intelligence —Notices of New Publica- 
tions List of Pat 


blished this day, 
HE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 


. 6d. 
= we ‘venture to prophesy, that the ‘Cook's Oracle’ will ~ 
considered as the English Institute of Cookery.”—Edinburgh 
Review. > 
If. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition. 6s, 

This V; olume contains a Complete System of P yeti cal Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day lif 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stone man. London. 





CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
Just published, in super-royal folio, price 2/. 10s, elegantly 
ound, the Sth edition, carefully improved to the present 


time 
VIEW of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and 
LITERATURE, with the several Schools of Painting, 
synchronisticall and qnpqeregiie ally presented in 25 illu- 
minated Chrono catoa) Tables, from the earliest Records, ori- 
ginally founded on the German ‘of Professor Bredow, but greatly 
altered and enlarged, by Major JAMES BELL. 
* The facility of a rapid and lucid reference, greatly 
m. yond that of any preceding edition, is attained by variety of 
colour, and by varied forms of type, presenting a picture, the 
features of which may be rapidly and distinctly traced. 
te Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 


is day, in a thick vol. 8vo. price 1 


HEMISTRY of ANIMAL “BODIES. 

By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. Regius P rofessor of 
Chemistry ia § the University of Glasgow, F.R.SS. L. & E., &c. 

ymist who prefers his own investigati on to the some- 

times coloured views arrived at by others, will select the work 

we are now noticing as his text-book and guide to Animal Chy- 

mistry, in preference ad hove — which have appeared in this 

country.”’—Annals of Ch 

Adam & Charles Black, "Edinburgh ; _Longman & Co. London. 








On the 30th of December, publishing W Ww — wae 80 Figures of 
als o 


st 
HE ANNALS of CHY MIST R Y and PRAC- 
TICAL PHARMACY. 
Contents: — Pharmaceutical Nomenclature — Crystallization, 
with copper-plate illustration of 80 Figures—Elementary Course 
of Pharmacy, previous education of the student, term of appren- 
ticeship, _improvement, advantage of systematic study, exami- 
nation, &c —Characteristic properties of the more leading prin- 
ciples of ‘Ox: gall, by Berzellus—Creosote, tests for its purity and 
roperties,by Duflos—Chymistry applied toAgriculture— Humine, 
umic acid, acid of humus, ulmine, ulmic acid, geine, geic acid, 
crenic and apocrenic. acids, by Berzelius—Liquor Volatilis cornu 
cervi, lodide of sodium, by Duflos—Crude Antimony of Com- 
merce—Purification of Honey—Use of Carbon in Grove’s battery 
—Confirmation of Moser’s discover oF Brequet and Oertling— 
Re {roy oy 3 of Marriage—Mr. Redwood's Pharmaceuti- 
cal Lecture, &c 
Longmen, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


THE WATER-CURE AT MALVERN, 
To be had of all =e oa 3s. 6d., 250 pages, with an 


epg Sag COMPLAINTS and DRUG 


DISEASES ; their Causes, Consequences, and Cure. To 
which is appended, Jee Letters to Dr. Hastings, of Worcester, 
on the Res nits of the MW nee ere at Malvern, &c. 

AMES WILSON, M.D. 
Physician 2 his Serene Highness Prince Nassau. 
i By the same Author, 
The W ater-Cure. 4th edition, Svo. price 4s, 6d. 
London: John Churchill, -Princeeatreet, Soho. 


ust published, in 8vo. price 6s. clot 
N APPLICATI ION of PROF. LIEBIG'S 
BOLOGT » the PREVENTION and CURE of 
GRAV EL MOAR ‘ULUS, and GOUT. 
tN Sob soNES, M.A. Cants 


Licentiate of the College of Physicians, and Tellow of the 
*hemical Society. 
“A careful examination of the volume has proved to us that 
. Jones is well acquainted with Liebig’s opinions, and with 
the most recent discoveries in one chemistry and physiolox y, 
and with honour to him be it said, he has made a practical ap- 
plication of his knowledge without delay.”—Lance t, Dec. 17. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE a” 

je CAT IS ae 8vo. price 7s. 6d., coloured Plate: 
At on the ENLARGED TONSIL 

y sip y ATED UVULA, in connexion with Defects 

of Voice, Speech, and Hearing, Respiration, Deglutition, Nasal 
Obstruction, Throat-Cough, and the sesperfoct Dessiapement 
of Health and Stren = in Youth, S YEARSLEY, 
Surgeon to the Sackville- street eae et, ; iedbae of ‘Con- 
tributions to Aural Surgery,’ 

“ We are induced to notice the work on account of the novel 
and important views it developes. Mr. Yearsley has ably pointed 
out the intimate connexion which exists between certain morbi 
conditions of the throat and ear and several imperfections of the 

voice and speec His great experience on these subjects enti- 
tles all he says to much attention and consideration."—7imes. 

Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


In 1 thick vol. 8th edit. much enlarged, price 16s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 

POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, pect al itanage- 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. he whole formin 
a comprehensive Bodies! Gaide for the Clergy, Families, an 
Invalids. By T. J. GRAHA A 
ye shall preserve it as ns advice of an invaluable friend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
bay | benefited by its wisdom.”’— Literary Chronicle. 

+ mo hagetnes deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 

Wee a Rer 

**One of the, ,very best aed most useful books published in 
modern times.""—Monthly Olio, 

“ The public demand fort this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”"— Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Paternoster-row; 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ; and Tegs, 73, Cheapside, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price lls. boards, 2nd edition 
eDniarg 


2. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of mancy an ying-in. De- 
signed. as a Companion to the Author’s ‘Modern Domestic 
edicine.’ Containing glee an Appendix on the Symptoms and 
cuseteat of Diseases of the Meart, and on the proper Treat- 
men’ 

“It is an admaitable performance, and should find a place in 

every famil iy establishment, = 
tains a mass of information indispensable to those foe 














Causes, 


NEW COME EES EDITION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Dedicated to their Graces the Archbishops of Canterbury and 


rm 
Preparing for public aticn, to > om in about Twent: 
Monthfy Parts, han ch wl printed in royal 8vo. price 2s, a 
each, the First of We will Cy early in 1843, 
I L E, 
. a in: 


T 
i 
A c. NEW TES’ SAMENTS 5 


ms throughout with a 
HERMEN Et TIC - AND CEGETIC a. GOsMEN TARY AN 
REV SED v RSI ad 
By the Rev, T. J. HUSSEY, D.D. 
Rector of Hayes, Kent. 

Sufficient grounds for offering to the public at the resent time 
this New Edition of the Holy Scriptures ‘yd be found, it is hoped 
in the work itself, when compared with the reli rious wants 0’ 
the community. The first two columns of this edition will pre- 
sent a correct reprint of the authorized version of the Bible. In 
the fourth column, corresponding to the first, the Chronology of 
Dr. Hales will be introduced, with such various readings and 
renderings as are entitled to respect. The third column will 
contain the authorized version carefully revised, embodying in 
italic characters a brief Hermeneutic and Exegetical C ommen- 
tary with a Paraphrase, to no greater extent, however, than is 
absolutely necessary to elucidate the text. Additions from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, from the Septuagint, * com any other 
version, will appear in a smaller roman chara 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great 
Orders received by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
LEMENTS of ASTRONOMY ; 


Private Instruction and Use in Schools. 
Fifty-six Engravings on Wood. PLU — 
Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
‘his is by far the best manual of ,- with which we 
are acquainted. Mr. Reid is evidently a man of real science, 
and has done what no other compiler of similar books has done 
—he has begun at the beginning. The mathematical part of the 
book is clear and comprehensive, and the * results’ are detailed 
in, an able and lucid manner.’"—Church of England Quarterly Rev. 
“We wilesty recommend Mr. Reid's volume as one of the 
best of the kind we have met with. The careful teacher in his 
school, or the self-teacher in his study, if our recommendation 
should lead them to procure the book, will thank us for it."— 
Methodist Magazine. 


ATIONAL READING LESSONS: or Enter- 


taining Intellectual Exercises for Children. With a Key. 
of the Author of * Diversions of Hollycot, or the Mother's ‘Are 
Thinking &c. 18mo. 2s. 6d. c 

A capital and well-considered. book for beginners. The 

author of this volume is a practical philosopher amongst chil- 

ren, and has tested in every way every possible mode of reach- 

ing their hearts and understandings. She has thoroughly suc- 

ceeded, and this little book may be regarded as a boon to chil- 
dren of the tenderest age. as. 

n excellent selection of reading lessons pon | all sorts of 








adapted for 
Illustrated by 
REID, Lecturer on 





subjects likely to interest children, arranged in the elliptic 
manner, and with (in a pocket in the cover of he ‘Sosk) a* Key 
containing the omitted words,"’— Westminster Rev 
Oliver & Boyd, Edioborehi Simpkin, Marshall & “Co. London. 
New Burlfngton- -street, Jan. 7, 1843. 
N R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to K ALAT; including an 
Account of the Insurrection at that place in we. and a Memoir 
on Eastern Seloonietan. By CHARLES MASS( Esq. 
ing the Fourth Volume of bis ety RNEYS IN BAL joc HisT AN, 
&c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. wit new Map of the various Coun- 
tries on either side of the Tedes, traversed by the Author, pre- 
pared by Himself. 


Il 
PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. 


THE By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. In 2 vols. with about 150 Illustrations. 
1Il. 
TTIAN: a ROMANCE of VENICE. By SHELTON 


T 
MACKENZIE, L.L.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By MARTINGALE. In 


1 vol. small svo. 


ve 
THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. By THEO- 
DORE §. FAY, Author of ‘ The Countess,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8V¥@- 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in canes to Her Majesty. ) 
w Burlington-street, Jan. 7, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY As JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 

THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ In 3 vols. ae’ _ Portraits. 








SECOND SERIES of the. * INGOLDSBY LEC *ENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
With Illustrations by _— 


TIE WASSAIL- BOWL. py Atsert Satu, Esq. 
fa. 2 = post 8vo. with characteristic Illustrations by Leech. 
rice 


IV. 
THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
a @ ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. In 3 
vols. 8vo, 


THE JACK OLANTERN 
THE PRIVATEER, A Sto’ ry of the Sea. 
COOPER, Esq. Author of * The — &e. 


(LE FEV- POEL) i or, 
By J. FENIMORE 
In 3 vols, oat 8vo. 


A VISIT TO ITALY IN “ia4l. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ * Vienna and the Austrians, 
* Domestic Manners of the — &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By C 
M. IN, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c. 

Vill. 

THE HAND-BOOK of SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN 
MARGFACTURES, By Dr. W. C. TAY LOR, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Price 2s. 6d. 








Adam & hanes Blank ‘Eatsburs ; Longman & Co. London. 


‘on 
whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book 
its character.”—Blackwood"s Lady's Magazine. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mafesty.) 
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RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT. 
Just published. be A ~~. 8vo. with 28 Plates, ad 10s. 6d. in 


ards, a new Work, entitled <IN 
| Dees SAMPLES. “of RAILWAY MAKING; 
with Practic al flustrations, to the Civil Engineer and to the 


hich, although not of E nglish Practice, are sub mitted. 
British ane irish Public, by Jo John Weale, 59, High Het orn. 
Vill be publishe din in January, price Bs. ¢ 
HE ‘DU BLIN UNIVERSITY C ALE ‘NDAR 
for 18143, containing the List of U niversity Electors. 
Dublin: Andrew Milliker, 104, Npgt toa street, 
the University. London: Whittaker & Co. And may he ob- 


tained by Booksellers in the Conntey through their respective 
Agents in London or Dublin. 


This day is published, pric : 0 ~ 6 “Sh in 1 vol. post svo. with a 


HE LIFE of "ROBERT POLLOK, 
Author of * The Course of ‘Tim 
By his Brother, DAVID POLL Ok, A.M. 
With Selections from his Manuseri pis. 
Lately published, the Sixt eenth Edition, of 
The Course of Time. Price 7s. 6d. neatly bound 
in clo 





th. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ETON SCHOOL BOOKS, 

ENTLEMEN engaged in preparing Youths for 

Eton, or anxious to use the Ac THoRIzED ETON Pt poe 
CATIONS, can be furnished with complete Catalogues of the: 
‘ais on application, by Post or otherwise, to the Publi sher, 

. Witttams, Eton, and at the Eron WaRgEnovse, 5, 
Bripce-stractr, BLackrriars, Lonpon (only 5 doors from 
FLEET-sTREEY); from whence Gentlemen can be supplied 
with Works in every Department of Literature. 

*,* Several of the vox Books having recently undergone 
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learnt as a geographical exercise ; and yet the stirring and ro- 
mantic interest of the theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommend it tothe teacher as likely top rove a welcome 
and animating addit: on to the usual course of historical instruc- 
tion.’ —John Bult Nov. 18. 

“Madden & Co. a, 1. eadenhall-street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
1 yery thick vol. Svo. 27. 12s, 6d. handsomely bound 


in cloth, 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ARCHITECTURE, 


ieee THEORETICAL, and 
PRACTICAL. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 

Containing 1,102 pages, illustrated with more than 1.000 En- 
gravings on Wood i R. Branston, from Drawings by John 
Sebastian Gwilt. 

Forming the Fourteenth of the Series of 


ENCYCLOP:EDIAS AND DICTIONARIES. 





Opinions of the Press. 
From John Bull of Nov. 12, 1812, 


This valuable ERao yclopedia embraces a complete body of archi- 
tecture, which has hitherto been a desideratum in the literature 
of the tine arts; since, though many are the treatises on sepa- 
rate departments of the art, this is the first attempt which has 
been made to embody its several branches into one complete 
whole. The object has heen to present the student with the 
Knowledne indispensable to the exercise of his -=-<* and 
this end Mr. Gwilt seems fully to have attained. But the use 
of the work is not contined to the architect. As a guide to th 1e 
formation of a correct taste on the part of the amateur, it wil 
be found for the most part an equally sure and delightful one. 

he opening chapters, in which architecture is traced from its 
origin, and through a!l its varieties, down to the time of George 
II1., forma a volume of themselves, full of curious and instruc- 
Ge e detai ls, and profusely illustrated with plans and elevations 
of the principal buildings, ancient and modern. Of a different 
interest, but possessing a more immediate practical utility, are 
the sections treating of the most desirable constructions of edi- 
fices at the present time. Much of the information embodied 
will not readily be found elsewhere, while nothing of impor- 
tance, to be found in preceding writers, is omitted. 

The work is completed by an index ; ‘and by a Glossary, which 
is a work of itself. and might almost serve alone as a dictionary 
of architecture. The illustrative cuts are of the first order of 
art, and upwards of one thousand in number, 


From The Standard of Nov. 17, 1842. 


There is not a subject which applies to architecture but what 
has been carefully collated and dilated upon in this valuable 
Encyclopadia,—a work which not only to the practical man 
must be of use, but of interest te every reader who wishes to 
inform his mind mpan, asubject fust becoming a necessar Por- 
tion of elegant educatio ‘The remarks upor the laws relating 
to buildings, dilapidations, and valuations of property, would 
alone justify a strong re commend ation ; and the Glossary, con- 
taining a list of the principal architects of all times and coun- 
tries, and their we ng adds to its value as a book of reference. 
v pwards of 1000 illustrations adorn its pages, all of which appear 
to he drawn with the greatest care, and aree ngraved upon wood 
with artistic clearness and effect. ‘Those in illustration of the 
Elizabethan period are as beautiful as any we have had of late 
the satisfaction of calling attention to. 


From The Spectator of Nov. 19, 1842. 


T his elaborate and learned work constitutes a complete body 
of architecture, and gives such information concerning its his. 
tory, theory, a and practice, as students and practitioners should 
acquire, and which the amateur and general reader may wish 
to refer to. The vast mass of matter is admirably arranged, 
put into a condensed and clear form, and illustrated with wood- 
cuts that of themselves are valuable examples, independently 
of the text. The history of architecture from the earliest ages 
is traced through various countries and periods, andthe rela- 
tions of the several styles to each other are distinctly shown: 
this portion may be read throughout as a complete treatise. 
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aws relative to building, a copious encyc. 
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Mr. Gwilt is eminently ualified for this laborious task, which 
he has e xecuted with a bility and cn amore. The Glossary alone 
is a dictionary of architecture sufficient for casual use, and it 
includes a ct hronological list of architects, with their principal 
edifices, as well as a classified catalogue of works on the subject. 
Anindex ¢ opletes the valne of the book as one of reference, 

“he engravings are beautifully execyted. We shall have occa- 
sion toreturn to the consideration cf one or two points sugzested 
by the perusal of this volume. 


From The Globe of Nov. 22, 1842. 


Accuracy is the first requisite in works purely scientific, for the 
abse.ce of which neither beauty of style nor expensiveness of 
iNustration can be a compensation, The next desideratum is 
that they be sufficiently elaborate in description to afford full 
instruction to the student; and where illustration of the prin- 
ciples and results, by diagrams, plans, and reviews, be required, 
that these be given in suflicient numbers, so that no void be felt 
in studying the science or art to which they relate; and, at the 
same time, that economy be so kept in view, as that the works 
be accessible to as many as possible who are desirous of availing 
themselves of the assistance they afford. We feel no hesitation 
in pronouncing the volume before us a chef d’euvrre of this class 
of publication. 

From The Britannia of Dec. 10, 1812. 


It is no idle compliment to Mr. Gwilt, to say that in the com- 
position of his work he seems to have had the eternal durability 
of the great principles of architecture constantly before him, 
and that he has lavished on a single volume all the care, and 
knowledge, and talent, necessary to fit it for ages of popularity. 
A work on one department of art so complete in all its parts, so 
ably executed, containing so vast a store of information, en- 
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riched so abundantly with illustrations, and so h Vy 
roduced, is, even in these enterprising times, a noyelty whic 
itis not only apleasure but a duty to commend for its manifold 
use and exceeding value. The volume opens with a description 
of the history of architecture, in which every distinctive style 
is not only noticed but delineated, its leading characteristics 
marked, and its origin, progress, and decline istinctly traced. 
From the first rude buts or caves designed for shelter, we are 
carried gradually Le poy until erence columns, and arches, 
and domes arise, and the art which began by constructing habi- 
tations to shelter man from the inclemency of the weather, 
becomes the greatest triumph of the human capacity, the most 
enduring record of a nation 's grandeur, and the out- 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1843. 
REVIEWS 





Military Operations at Cabul. With a Journal 
of Imprisonment in Afghanistan. By Lieut. 
Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery. Murray. 

Tuts is the first voice that has reached us from 

the late prisoners at Cabul—the first clear and 

consistent account of the disasters that over- 
ywhelmed a British Army, and brought disgrace 
on the British name. That voice is, to our taste, 
somewhat loud and sharp. Mr. Eyre speaks 
over-confidently—as one having authority to 
condemn ; as if, indeed, he were the representa- 
tive of many, and backed by their declared 
judgment. Now if this be so, it may be a ques- 
tion how far he was at liberty to indulge in such 
severe censures on his superior ofiicers, whose 
conduct is, perhaps, at this very moment under- 
going official inquiry. We are, indeed, told in 
the preface, that “all such investigations will 
have been closed before a copy of the book can 
find its way to India ;’’ but may not those who 
have written it, or sanctioned its publication, 
have been called as evidence? and does it not 
tend to warp the judgment of any man, that 
he has already recorded his opinion in the face 
of Europe? Our courts of law, we believe, act 
on this supposition; and such a —— 
would in England be held as a valid objection 
to a juryman, and as tending to shake confi- 
dence even ina witness, Is the witness more en- 
titled to credit, because the fact of publication 
does not happen to be known? We are quite 
sure that Mr. Eyre speaks the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, according to his belief; every page 
of his book confirms this opinion: 5ut in the pro- 
gress of the inquiry going on in India, a thou- 
sand circumstances may be brought forward, 
that were unknown to him as a subordinate 
officer, and which must materially affect the 
question at issue, on which, however, he stands 
pet in the face of his country. There is 
ardly one person who was in authority at Cabul, 

who is not, in this book, severely censured. 
The Envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, comes 
off best, and is, indeed, highly praised for his 
chivalrous intrepidity; but at last “his mind 
lost its equipoise :” and throughout Macnaghten 
and Burnes are both censured for their political 
remissness and want of foresight before the re- 
bellion broke out ; Burnes especially :— 

“No man, surely, in a highly responsible public 
situation—especially in such a one as that held by the 
late Sir Alexander Burnes—ought ever to indulge in 
a state of blind security, or to neglect salutary warn- 
ings, however small. It is indisputable that such 
warnings had been given to him; especially by a 
respectable Affghan named Taj-Mahomed, on the 
very previous night, who went in person to Sir A. 
Burnes to put him on his guard, but retired disgusted 
by the incredulity with which his assertions were 
received.” 

The outbreak itself, we are subsequently in- 
formed, was got up by Shah Soojah, to get rid 
of Burnes! 

“Capt. Conolly obtained convincing proof that 
Shah Shoojah originated the rebellion with a view to 
get rid of Burnes, whom he detested, and of several 
chiefs, whom he hoped to see fall a sacrifice to our 
vengeance ; little anticipating the ruinous result to 
himself and to us. Poor Burnes had made but few 
friends among the chiefs, who now never mention his 
name but in terms of the bitterest hatred and scorn. 
He seems to have kept too much aloof from them; 
thus they had no opportunity of appreciating his many 
valuable qualities, and saw in him only the traveller, 
who had come to spy the nakedness of the land, in 
order that he might betray it to hiscountrymen. The 
King considered him asa personal enemy, and dread- 
ed his probable succession to the post of Envoy on 
the departure of Sir W. Macnaghten.” 

As to the military commanders, they were, 


according to Mr. Eyre, mere old women, or 
worse; Elphinstone, an amiable man, but 
worn out; “illness had materially affected 
his nerves, perhaps his intellect.” ‘ His fate,” 
we are told, “ought to serve as a warning 
to others of his class, who, priding themselves 
on a Peninsular fame of some thirty years’ 
standing, are too apt to forget the inroads time 
may have meanwhile made on mind and body ;” 
and the General’s incapacity, ‘not being re- 
deemed by the qualities of his second, proved the 
ruin of us all.” Here we have reputations 
knocked down like nine-pins! Now, for our own 
part, we shall wait the issue of the Inquiry, be- 
fore we allow our judgment to be prejudiced 
against men hitherto of unsullied reputation ; and 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the painful 
narrative of suffering, about which there can 
be no doubt. 

It was early in the morning of the 2nd of 





served to expose the bravest to almost certain death 
from the hot fire of the defenders. Col. Mackerell, 
however, and Lieut. Bird of Shah's 6th infantry, ace 
companied by a handful of Europeans and a few 
sepoys, forced their way in; Capt. Westmacott of 
the 37th being shot down outside, and Capt. M‘Crae 
sabred in the entrance. The garrison, supposing that 
these few gallant men were backed by the whole 
attacking party, fled in consternation out of the gate, 
which was on the opposite side of the fort, and which 
ought to have been the point assailed. Unfortunately, 
at this instant a number of the A ffghan cavalry charged 
round the corner of the fort next the wicket: the ery 
of * Cavalry !’ was raised, a cry which too often, during 
our operations, paralyzed the arms of those, whose 
muskets and bayonets we have been accustomed to 
consider as more than a match for a desultory charge 
of irregular horsemen; the Europeans gave way si- 
multaneously with the sepoys—a bugler of the sixth 


| infantry, through mistake, sounded the retreat—and 
| it became for a time a scene of sawve qui peut. In 
y I . : | vain did the officers, especially Major Scott of H.M.’s 
November, that intelligence was brought into the | 44th, knowing the fearful predicament of his com- 


cantonment that a popular outbreak had taken | manding officer, exhort and beseech their men to 


place in the city, and that an attack had been | 
made on the houses of all the British officers | 
residing in Cabul. Before 9 o’clock on the same 
day Burnes and his companions were murdered. 
Yet little danger was apprehended. 
still believed to be a mere tumult, and no 
measures were taken demonstrative of British 
energy and power. The next day, Major Swaine 
and his regiment, proceeding to join Brigadier 
Shelton’s force near the Lahore Gate, were 
driven back into the cantonment; and the 37th 
regiment, on its return from Khoord Cabul, was 
attacked by 3,000 Giljyes, but “managed” to 
save all its baggage, excepting a few tents. The 
enemy also took possession of the King’s Garden, 
and thus cut off all communication with the 
commissariat fort; indeed, the latter was aban- 
doned the next day :— 

“Tt is beyond a doubt that our feeble and ineffec- 
tual defence of this fort, and the valuable booty it 
yielded, was the first fatal blow to our supremacy at 
Cabul. * * It no sooner became generally known 
that the commissariat fort, upon which we were de- 
pendent for supplies, had been abandoned, than one 
universal feeling of indignation pervaded the gar- 
rison ; nor can I describe the impatience of the troops, 
but especially the native portion, to be led out for 
its recapture—a feeling that was by no means dimi- 
nished by their seeing the Affghans crossing and re- 
crossing the road between the commissariat fort and 
the gate of the Skah Bagh, laden with the provisions 
upon which had depended our ability to make a pro- 
tracted defence.” 


Active and aggressive measures were now 
taken, marked, as usual, with personal gallantry 
and heroic daring, but with little credit in a 
military point of view :— 

“ At this time not above two days’ supply of provi- 
sions remained in garrison, and it was very clear that, 
unless the enemy were quickly driven out from their 
new possession, we should soon be completely hemmed 
in on all sides. Atthe Envoy’s urgent desire, hetaking 
the entire responsibility on himself, the General or- 
dered a force to hold themselves in readiness under 
Brigadier Shelton to storm the Rica-bashee fort. * * 
The whole issued from cantonments, a storming party 
consisting of two companies from each regiment taking 
the lead, preceded by Capt. Bellew, who hurried for- 
ward to blow open the gate. Missing the gate, how- 
ever, he blew open a wicket of such small dimensions 
as to render it impossible for more than two or three 
men to enter abreast, and these in a stooping posture. 
This, it will be seen, was one cause of discomfiture in 
the first instance; for the hearts of the men failed 
them when they saw their foremost comrades struck 
down, endeavouring to force an entrance under such 
disadvantageous circumstances, without being able to 
help them. The signal, however, was given for the 
storming party, headed by Col. Mackerell. On near- 
ing the wicket, the detachment encountered an exces- 
sively sharp fire from the walls, and the smal! passage, 





through which they endeavoured to rush in, merely 


It was | 


| 
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charge forward—not'a soul would follow them, sav® a 
private of the 44th name Steward, who was afterwards 
promoted for his solitary gallantry. Let me here do 
Brigadier Shelton justice: his acknowledged courage 
redeemed the day ; for, exposing his own person to 
a hot fire, he stood firm amidst the crowd of fugitives, 
and by his exhortations and example at last rallied 
them ; advancing again to the attack, again our men 
faltered, notwithstanding that the fire of the great 
guns from the cantonments, and that of Capt. Mac- 
kenzie’s juzailchees from the N.E. angle of the Mis- 
sion Compound, together with a demonstration on 
the part of our cavalry, had greatly abated the ardour 
of the Affghan horse, A third time did the Brigadier 
bring on his men to the assault, which now proved 
successful. We became masters of the fort. But 
what, in the meantime, had been passing inside the 
fort, where, it will be remembered, several of our 
brave brethren had been shut up, as it were, in the 
lions’ den? On the first retreat of our men, Lieut. 
Bird, with Col. Mackerell and several Europeans, 
had hastily shut the gate by which the garrison had 
for the most part evacuated the place, securing the 
chain with a bayonet: the repulse outside, however 
encouraged the enemy to return in great numbers, 
and it being impossible to remain near the gate 
on account of the hot fire poured in through the cre- 
vices, our few heroes speedily had the mortification 
to see their foes not only re-entering the wicket, but, 
having drawn the bayonet, rush in with loud shouts 
through the now re-opened gate. Péor Mackerell, 
having fallen, was literally hacked to pieces, although 
still alive at the termination of the contest. Lieut. 
Bird, with two sepoys, retreated into a stable, the 
door of which they closed ; all the rest of the men, 
endeavouring to escape through the wicket, were met 
and slaughtered. Bird's place of concealment at first, 
in the confusion, escaped the observation of the tem- 
porarily triumphant Affghans; at last it was dis- 
covered, and an attack commenced at the door. This, 
being barricaded with logs of wood, and whatever else 
the tenants of the stable could find, resisted their 
efforts, while Bird and his now solitary companion, a 
sepoy of the 37th N. I. (the other having been 
struck down), maintained as hot a fire as they could, 
each shot taking deadly effect from the proximity of 
the party engaged. The fall of their companions de- 
terred the mass of the assailants from a simultaneous 
rush, which must have succeeded; and thus that 
truly chivalrous, high-minded, and amiable young 
gentleman, whose subsequent fate must be ranked 
among the mysterious dispensations of Providence 
which we cannot for the present fathom, stood at 
bay with his equally brave comrade for upwards of a 
quarter of an hour, when, having only five cartridges 
left, in spite of having rifled the pouch of the dead 
man, they were rescued as related above. Our troops 
literally found the pair ‘ grim and lonely there,’ up- 
wards of thirty of the enemy having fallen by their 
unassisted prowess.” 

This gallant action had, for the moment, its 
influences. On the 15th Major Pottinger and 
Lieut. Haughton arrived from Charekar, both 





severely wounded. The sufferings and hair- 
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breadth escapes of these officers were almost 
beyond belief. Surrounded, in a distant fortress, 


by thousands of enemies, they held out until all | 


-hope of relief was past, and further resistance 
appeared to be a mere wanton sacrifice of life. 
“From this time the unfortunate horses and cattle 
of the garrison were obliged to endure the extremity 
of thirst, there being no water for them, and the supply 
for even the fighting men scanty in the extreme, ob- 
tained only from a few pools in the ditch of the ram- 
part, which had been formed by a seasonable fall of 
rain. * * On the 10th, the officers drew their last 
pool of water, and served out halfa wine-glass to each 
fighting man. * * Major Pottinger considered that 
the only remaining chance of saving any portion of 
the regiment was a retreat to Cabul; and although 
that was abundantly perilous, he entertained a hope 
that a few of the most active men who were not en- 
cumbered with wives and children might escape. * * 
Dr. Grant then amputated Mr. Haughton’s right 
hand, and hastily dressed the severe wounds which he 
had received in his left arm and on his neck. In the 
evening the doctor spiked all the guns with his own 


hands, and the garrison then left the barracks by the | 


postern gate. * * Notwithstanding the previous 
sufferings of these unfortunate men, it may be said that 
here commenced their real disasters, In vain did 
Major Pottinger attempt to lead his men to seize < 
building generally occupied by the enemy after night- 
fall, by the possession of which the exit of the main 
body from the barracks might be covered. In fact, 
it was with much difficulty that he eventually suc- 
ceeded in halting them at about half a mile from the 
barracks until the main body and rear should close 
up. The men were naturally occupied entirely with 


their families, and such property as it had been im- | 
possible to prevent their bringing away; and disci- | 


pline, the only source of hope under such circum- 
stances, was at an end. After the junction of the 
main body and rear, Dr. Grant suddenly disappeared, 
and was not afterwards seen. * * At Sinjit Durrah 
they quitted the road to avoid alarming the villages, 
and any outposts that might be stationed there; and 
much time was lost in regaining the track from the 
other side: at Istaliff the same manceuvre was prac- 
tised. Major Pottinger now found very few inclined 
to push on; exhaustion from the pain of his wound 
precluded the possibility of his being of any further 
use as a leader; and he determined to push on with 
Mr. Haughton towards Cabul, although with faint 
hope, that the strength of either would prove ade- 
quate to the exertion. Having no guide, they got 
into many difficulties; and day was breaking by the 
time they reached the range of mountains half way 
between Charekar and Cabul. Men and horses were 
by this time :incapable of further endurance: the 
latter, it must be remembered, had been ten days 
without water previously to starting, and five days 


| fell off, and being unable to rise, declared his deter- 
| mination of awaiting his fate where he lay. The Major 
refused to desert him, and both slept for about one 
hour, when, nature being a little restored, they pushed 
on until they descended into the plain of Alifat, 
which they crossed, avoiding the fort of that name, 
and struggling up the remaining ridge that separated 
them from the plain of Cabul, they entered it by the 
southern end of the Cabul lake. Intending now to 
cross the cultivation, and to reach cantonments by the 
back of the Shah’s garden, Major Pottinger missed his 
road close to Kila-i-bolund, and found himself within 
the enemies’ sentries; but being unwilling to alarm 
them by retracing his steps, after discovering his mis- 
take, he led the way towards Deh Affghan. Here 
they were challenged by various outposts, to whom 
they answered after the fashion of Affghan horsemen ; 
but they were compelled, in order to avoid suspicion, 
actually to enter the city of Cabul, their only hope 
now being in the slumberous security of the in- 
habitants at that hour (it being now 3 a.m.), and in 
| the protection of their Affghan dress and equipments, 
| The Goorkha sepoy, who, strange to say, had kept up 
| with them on foot, had his outward man concealed by 
a large postheen, or sheepskin cloak. They pursued 
| their way through the lanes and bazar of the city, with- 
| out any interruption, except the occasional gruff chal- 
| lenge of a sleepy watchman, until they gained the 
| skirts of the city. There they were like to have been 
stopped by a picket which lay between them and the 
cantonment.—The disposition to a relaxation of vigi- 
lance as the morning approaches, which marks the 
Affghan soldier, again befriended them; they had 
nearly passed the post before they were pursued.— 
Desperation enabled them to urge their wearied 
horses into a pace, which barely gave them the ad- 
vantage over their enemies who were on foot; and 
they escaped with a volley from the now aroused 
picket, the little Goorkha freshening his way in the 
most surprising manner, considering his previous jour- 
ney. A few hundred yards further brought them 
within the ramparts of our cantonment, where they 
were received by their brethren in arms as men risen 
from the dead.” 

Those in authority began now to speculate on 
the future ; and questions were raised, whether 
it was possible to hold out in cantonment, ad- 
visable to remove to the Bala Hissar, or retreat 
to Jellalabad. It was resolved, however, and 
at once, in consequence of the inconvenience 
arising from the interruption of the supplies, to 
attack a village in the neighbourhood, and main- 
tain the position; and the whole disposable 
force was employed in this service under Gene- 











ral Shelton. This day, says Mr. Eyre, decided 


| the fate of the Cabul army; “in this miserable 


| and disastrous affair there were no less than six 


without food; they were still upwards of twenty | great errors.” Be that as it may, it is enough 


miles from any place of safety ; their sufferings from 
their wounds, fatigue, hunger, and thirst, made life a 
burden, and at this time despair had almost obtained 
a victory—But God sustained them. By Mr. Haugh- 
ton’s advice they sought shelter in a very deep but 
dry ravine, close to a small village, hoping that their 
proximity to danger might prove a source of safety ; 
as it was probable that the inhabitants, who by this 
time must have been on the alert, would scarcely 
think of looking for their prey close to their own 
doors. The companions of Major Pottinger and Mr. 
Haughton were a sepoy of the regiment, a moonshee, 
and the regimental buniah. In the forenoon they 
were alarmed by a firing on the mountains abovethem; 
the cause of this, as it appeared afterwards, was that 
a few of the fugitive Goorkhas had ascended the hills 
for safety (which, indeed, it was Major Pottinger’s 
wish io do, until he yielded to the arguments of his 
companion), whither they were pursued and massacred 
by the country people. The rest of the day passed in 
tranquillity ; and again, under the friendly shroud of 
darkness, having previously calculated their exact 
position, did this sorely-bestead little party resume 
their dangerous route. * * Weak and exhausted, 
their hardy and usually sure-footed Toorkman horses 
could scarcely strain up the almost impracticable side 
of the mountain, or preserve their equilibrium in the 
sharp sudden descents which they encountered, for 
path there was none. On one occasion Mr. Haugh- 


for our readers to know, that the attempt was 


unsuccessful, and ended in an utter rout. All 
confidence was lost—yet even now, says Mr. 
Eyre, “we might have steered clear of destruc- 
tion, had the helm of affairs been grasped by a 
hand competent to the important task.” At 
the “pressing representation of the military 
commanders,” and contrary, we are told, to 
the judgment of the Envoy, negotiations were 
opened with the enemy, and on the 11th of 
December a treaty was concluded, the general 
purport of which is well known. Briefly, it was 
agreed that we should evacuate Cabul, and sur- 
render all the fortresses in the country, and be 
permitted to retire, not only unmolested, but 
under the protection of the enemy! How in- 
famously this treaty was violated, the slaughtered 
thousands of our army is lamentable proof. But 
the treachery was not all on one side. This 
treaty was entered into on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, and every preparation forthwith made for 
carrying it into execution. A division of the 
troops had even commenced their march, when 
Sir William Macnaghten entered into secret 
negotiations with Mahomed Akber Khan, by 
which,— 

“Amenoollah Khan, the most influential of the 


peng up to us asa prisoner, 
‘ort was to be immediately occupied b 
regiments, and the Bala Hissar . unalone — 
Shoojah was to continue king; Mahomed Akber 
to become his wuzeer, and our troops were to por. 
in their present position until the following spring !* 
It is with deep humiliation that we record 
here, that the British Envoy was a consentin 
party to these disgraceful proceedings, at 


gave a written sanction to the arrangement, 
From that moment the British forces were 
doomed to destruction. The whole project, it 
appears, was a piece of complicated cunning, to 
test the sincerity of our professions, and our in. 
tention to surrender the fortresses and abandon 
the country. At the next meeting, when all 
this double dealing was to bear its fruit,—when 
the military were under. arms in the canton. 
ments and prepared for “secret service”—Sir 
William Macnaghten, Captains Trevor, Law. 
rence, and Mackenzie, set forth on their dis. 
astrous expedition. We shall now quote from 
the narrative furnished by the latter officer :— 

“ After the usual salutations Mohammed Akber 
commenced business, by asking the Envoy if he wag 
perfectiy ready to carry into effect the proposition 
of the preceding night? The Envoy replied, ‘Why 
not?’ My attention was then called off by an old 
Affghan acquaintance of mine, formerly chief of the 
Cabul police, by name Gholam Moyun-ood-deen, I 
rose from my recumbent posture, and stood apart 
with him conversing. I afterwards remembered that 
my friend betrayed much anxiety as to where my 
pistols were, and why I did not carry them on my 
person. I answered that although I wore my sword 
for form, it was not necessary at a friendly conference 
to be armed cap-d-pie. His discourse was also full 
of extravagant compliments, I suppose for the pure 
pose of lulling me to sleep. At length my attention 
was called off from what he was saying, by observing 
that a number of men, armed to the teeth, had gra- 
dually approached to the scene of conference, and 
were drawing round in a sort of circle. This Law- 
rence and myself pointed out to some of the chief 
men, who affected at first to drive them off with 
whips; but Mahomed Akber observed that it was of 
no consequence, as they were in the secret. I again 
resumed my conversation with Gholam Moyun-ood- 
deen, when suddenly I heard Mahomed Akber call 
out, ‘ Begeer, begeer,’ (seize! seize )s and turning 
round, I saw him grasp the Envoy’s left hand with 
an expression in hisface of the most diabolical ferocity, 
I think it was Sultan Jan who rye hold of the En- 
voy’s right hand. They dragged him in a stoopi 
scales Ohi the hillock, the only words I heard 
poor Sir William utter being, ‘Az barae Khooda’ 
(for God's sake)! I saw his face, however, and it was 
full of horror and astonishment.” 

The survivors, as may be supposed, were 
treated with scorn and insult—‘ vehemently 
accused of treachery, and everything that was 
bad.” Mr. Eyre is indignant at the baseness of 
the Affghans—we think this censure ought to 
be modified. There was treachery on both 
sides. The only difference, we fear, is, that the 
Affghans outwitted their enemies. 

The little energy that remained in the —. 
was now paralyzed: the retreat commence 
forthwith. But we must defer the- particulars 
of its horrors, and the “ Journal of Imprison- 
ment,” until next week. 


<< 


The Life of Sir A. Cooper, Bart. By Bransby 
Blake Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. Parker. 
Tue oft-quoted maxim, that no man is a hero 
to his valet de chambre, is not of universal appli- 
cation. If the intimacy of this relationship leads 
to a knowledge of depreciating weaknesses, it 
may also beget a familiarity with them, that ends 
by blunting, in the observer, all sense of their 
import: and another tendency,—that towards 
hero-worship,—ofttimes converts failings (like 
the evidences of the Dalai Lama’s mortal nature,) 
into subjects for reverence and admiration. 
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= the aphorism, that the valet can only see 
with a valet’s eye. Whatever is received, say 


tis; which, being translated, means that you can- 
not ut more into a quart bottle than a quart, On 
both these accounts, therefore, it is desirable that 
the lives of intellectual persons should be written 
py men of mental calibre approaching their own : 
and whatever advantage may be found in the supe- 
rior opportunities which relatives may be sup- 
posed to possess, for obtaining much an accurate 
jnformation, there are many chances against a 
near relation possessing this intellectual equality. 
Again, from the very propinquity arises con- 
siderable danger of distortion. There is much 
risk of the absence of a due discrimination, both 
as to the value and the meaning of individual 
traits. Hence a frequent disposition to magnify 
trifles, to dwell upon points proving nothing but 
the importance of the manin the eyes of his bio- 

pher,—nay, to bring into evidence blemishes 
and infirmities, which had better been withheld. 
All these evils are unfortunately prominent in | 
the biography now before us, which, with an 
overpowering quantity of matter, either wholly 
uninteresting, or having no very close relation 
to the proposed end of the work, fails in display- 
ing the characteristic merits of the man, if it 
does not give a less favourable impression than 
that which previously had been entertained of 
him by the public. In addition to difficulties 
thus arising, Mr. Bransby Cooper has encoun- 
tered another scarcely less embarrassing, from 
the necessity under which he has found himself, 
of separating the man from the surgeon. Gene- 
rally, the whole existence of a man of science | 








lies in his works; and there seems to be no reason | 
for regarding Sir Astley as an exception to the | 
rule. Medical and surgical practitioners, in- 
deed, spend their lives almost exclusively in 
the close pursuit of their studies or their business ; | 
and an incessant round of fee-taking activity | 
affords little room for incident, either of general 
amusement or of general profit. Accordingly, | 
in the Life before us, although an estimate of Sir | 
Astley’s surgical labours is studiously avoided, 
the main interest lies, not the less, in a de- 
velopement of his professional resources and op- 
portunities, and in scientific details only accept- 
able to the hospital pupil, or the contemporary | 
and colleague. The result must be, that the 
-book, as a biography, will less than gratify 
either the general reader or the student; while, 
after all, there is quite sufficient surgical matter 
in the volumes to be occasionally distasteful 
or unintelligible to those not of the profession. | 
As an instance of narrative at once but 
remotely illustrative of the main subject of | 
the work, and unfitting and unpleasant for | 
the general reader, we must mention the long 
chapters relating to the craft of the resurrec- 
tionist, and to the personal adventures of those 
engaged init. The beneficial change which has 
been made in the laws affecting anatomy, has 
removed all occasion for trespassing upon public 
feeling, by going over again that ground, and 
divulging the “secrets of the prison-house ;” and 
the whole bears too close a resemblance to chap- 
ters torn from the adventures of some Jack Shep- 
pard, to merit a place in a work like the present. 
One fixed impression with which we rose from 
a perusal of these volumesis, that of the wonder- 
ing admiration of the author (neither unnatural, 
by the bye, nor unamiable, in Mr. B. Cooper) for 
his relation and benefactor. This has, in many 
Instances, operated disadvantageously to the sub- 
ject of the memoir, by bringing forward traits 
much better suppressed. Thus, we have a super- 
abundance of anecdotes touching the youth of 
Sir Astley, which depict him too strongly in the 
light of an idle, rash, and daring athlete, with all 





of mischief sometimes extending beyond the 
thoughtlessness of youth, and trenching on a 
want of proper feeling for others. For example, 
we are told,— 

“ Whilst out shooting near Yarmouth, he one day 
killed an owl—a bird familiarly known in Norfolk 
by the soubriquet of ‘ Brother Billy.’ Having ar- 
rived at home, he went up into his mother's room, 
with the bird concealed beneath his coat, and assum- 
. - 
ing a countenance full of fear and sorrow, called out, 
‘Mother! mother! I’ve shot my brother Billy!’ 
but the alarm and distress instantly depicted on the 
distracted countenance of his parent, induced him as 
quickly as possible to pull the owl from under his 
coat. This at once exposed the truth and allayed 
the apprehension of his mother’s mind, but the effects 
of the shock it had caused did not so immediately 
pass away. So thoughtless a joke his father deter- 
mined should not go unpunished, and he therefore 
confined him, aecording to his usual mode of correc- 
tion, in his own room. Astley, however, was but little 
disposed to remain passive in his imprisonment, and 
in the wantonness of his ever active disposition, 
amused himself by climbing up the chimney, and 
having at last reached the summit, endeavoured, by 
imitating the well-known tone of voice ofa chimney- 
sweeper, and calling out as lustily as he could, ‘Sweep! 
sweep!’ to attract the attention of the people below.’’ 

Another instance of this disposition occurs a 
little further on, which did not turn out quite so 
pleasantly for the facetious youth :— 

“One day, when Mr. Turner, the apothecary, was 
in the surgery, giving orders to one of the apprentices, 
Astley Cooper, who was standing behind him, at- 
tempted to excite laughter in the apprentice, by 
twisting his face into various grimaces, and practising 
other antics. The disturbance which soon followed 
in the apprentice’s features caught the notice of Mr. 


| Turner, who quickly turning round in the apparent 


direction of its cause, discovered Astley Cooper in the 
midst of the employment above mentioned ; and 
seemingly in extreme astonishment at his strange be- 
haviour, at once, with cagerness, inquired its cause. 
Astley, without exhibiting any signs of discomposure, 
or ceasing to make the contortions in which he was 
detected, returned no answer to the inquiry but an 
exclamation in a tone of much distress, of ‘Oh! my 
tooth! my tooth!’ ‘God bless me! let me see,’ 
said Mr. Turner ; and on the instant, removing young 
Cooper’s hand from his cheek, and forcibly opening 
his mouth, with a hasty remark, he whipped in a pair 
of forceps, and to the amusement of the astonished 
apprentice, before Astley had time to recover himself 


| or explain the deception, had wrenched out one of 


his double teeth. The tooth which Mr. Turner thus 
extracted was decayed, and so, not thinking it worth 
while making any explanation, Cooper merely ex- 
pressed himself much relieved, and thanked his bene- 


| factor. Sir Astley used to say, however, that he never 


could determine in his own mind whether it was not 
intended as a punishment for the interruption he had 
made, or whether, believing him really in earnest, 
Mr. Turner had, in pity for his supposed sufferings, 
displayed such activity in apptying the remedy.” 

Again, at a far later period of life, we have 
the following :— 

* Upon the occasion to which I allude, my uncle, 


| being excessively anxious to examine some very 


peculiar disease of which a patient had died, had sur- 
reptitiously secured the key of the room where the 
bodies are placed before interment, and as soon as 
lecture was finished, ordered the coachman to take 
the carriage to the end of St. Thomas’s Street, and 
wait for him. He then desired Canton to get a light, 
and to come to him. * * Unluckily, just as they 
were about to conclude their operations, the candle 
was overset, and extinguished, and they were thus 
suddenly thrown into complete darkness. It at 
once occurred to Sir Astley, that it would be an 
excellent joke to leave Canton a prisoner in the room 
for an hour or two, until the watchman on going his 
rounds might hear him and liberate him, and he 
therefore tried to effect his departure unheard by his 
companion. Canton, however, perceived that Sir 
Astley was groping his way out with silent and marked 
caution, and at once suspected his object. He there- 
fore as quietly sought to effect his escape, and hap- 





but aversion for scholastic labours, and a spice 


pening at the time to be the nearer of the two to the 





door, and younger, he was enabled to do this without 
the knowledge of Sir Astley, who was soon left far 
behind him, still engaged in overcoming the intricae 
cies of his way from the room. Presently Sir Astley ~ 
was outside the door, when, hastily turning the key, 
he made some remark to his supposed imprisoned 
companion, and hastened away. Canton, however, 
a nimble fellow, was by this time seated quietly in 
the corner of Sir Astley’s carriage.” 

It is fair, however, to add, that the love of 
practical jokes seems to have been a part of Sir 
Astley’s personal character, and, being so, may 
have been thought to warrant the notice thus 
taken of it, however inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the subject. 

If not the most valuable, by far the liveliest 
portions of these volumes are of a character 
purely anecdotic, and, though frequently relating 
to persons rather gone by in public recollection, 
are of some intrinsic humour. Such is the repl 
of a young Irishman, related on Sir Astley’s 
authority :— 

“T have heard my unele, in adverting to his af- 
tendance at a medical debating society, mention a 
witty retort which occurred in a discussion at one of 
its meetings, between two young surgeons, one an 
Irishman, the other a Scotchman. The former maine 
tained that cancer never occurred in women who 
had borne children. The young Scotchman vehe- 
mently opposed this doctrine, and mentioned the case 
of a lady who had twice had twins, and yet had cancer 
afterwards, To this apparently conclusive evidence, 
the Irishman immediately replied, * Ah, by my soul, 
but don’t you know that’s an exception to the general 
rule,—where’s the wonder in Cancer following Ge- 
mini ?—it always does,” 

We shall next give an anecdote, related by Sir 
Astley, of Sir John Leach:— 

“The late Mr. Jekyll told me an anecdote which 
created a great laugh against Sir John Leach at 
Cashiobury. They were staying with the late Lord 
Essex, and slept in adjoining rooms. From each of 
their apartments was a door opening into a closet 
which was common to the two chambers, and divided 
only by a slight partition. On the first day of his 
visit, Mr. Jekyll had retired to his room to dress for 
dinner, when he was surprised by hearing the Vice- 
Chancellor vociferating loudly in the adjoining room, 
and in the most vehement manner abusing his valet 
for having neglected to put up his satin breeches in 
the portmanteau. As he paced in a violent passion 
up and down his apartment, he continually, with 
much emphasis, inquired of the servant, whether he 
thought it possible-—whether it would be proper 
in him to go down to dinner without his nether gar- 
ments. At last the valet, who acknowledged the 
awkwardness of such a proceeding, told him that he 
had brought down with hima pair, which his Honour 
had a short time before given to him, and which he 
had never worn. The suggestion of this expedient 
at first increased his master’s anger, and the indigna- 
tion he expressed was more than ever vehement. At 
last, however, the dinner-bell was rung; he was 
obliged to acquiesce, and accordingly resumed his 
acquaintance with his left-off garment. The whole 
of this dialogue Mr. Jeky!l related to Lord Essex, 
who, immediately on the removal of the cloth, ine 
troduced a conversation about dress, and, after avow- 
ing that he considered Sir John Leach the best drest 
man of his day, corrected himself by observing that 
he was not so smart as usual. This subject of con- 
versation was maintained for some time to the 
amusement of all the party but Sir John Leach.” 

The following is characteristic, and touches 
on a quality which went for much in prong 
Sir Astley’s eminence,—his proneness to self- 
confidence, and a concomitant high apprecia- 
tion of his own endowments ;—qualities which, 
in ordinary persons, are commonly the causes of 
deplorable failures. Sir Astley had met with a 
severe fall from a horse, which, indeed, placed 
his life in considerable jeopardy :— 

“ Mr. Cooper was one morning after the accident, 
when in the full belief that he was about to die, la- 
menting to Mr. Cline the event, not so much on his 
own account, as because it arrested a train of profes- 





sional inquiry in which he was then engaged, and 
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which he thought would prove of the highest public 
benefit. ‘Make yourself quite easy, my friend,’ re- 
lied Mr. Cline, ‘ the result of your disorder, whether 
Fatal or otherwise, will not be thought of the least 
consequence by mankind.’ The eager aspiring ambi- 
tion of the young patient, and the calm philosophic 
coolness of his preceptor, form a curious contrast,— 
but at the same time the anecdote exhibits feelings 
highly characteristic of each of the two parties.”’ 

The following puts us in mind of Abernethy : 
- “Mr, Howden had a patient with an obstinate 
running sore, and he said, ‘We will consult Mr. 
Hunter about your case.’ As they walked from the 
city to Mr. Hunter's, the patient said to his medical 
attendant, ‘What must I give Mr. Hunter?’ and he 
answered, ‘Two guineas to such a man.’ They 
went into Mr. Hunter’s room, and the case was ex- 
plained. Mr. Hunter folded his arms, and said :— 
* And so, sir, you have an obstinate running sore ?” 
© Yes, sir.” * Why then, sir,’ said Mr. Hunter, ‘if I 
had your running sore, I should say,—Mr. Sore, run 
and be ——.’ ” 

Mr. Cooper, in his quality of pupil to Mr. 
Cline, had been brought into contact with seve- 
ral of the leading political characters of the day, 
who at that time were favourable to the French 
Revolution. ‘Their opinions he seems to have 
adopted with fervour; and it is curious to learn 
that he, too, was nearly becoming a victim to 
the bigotry, espionage, and persecution, which 
were brought to bear upon the private lives of 
the obnoxious. 

At the time when Mr. Cooper was candidate 
for the place of Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, the 
following anonymous letter was launched against 
his pretensions :— 

“ To the Treasurer of Guy’s Hospital. 

“Sir,The candidates proposed for your choice 
at Guy’s Hospital on Wednesday, are three gentle- 
men of tried abilities, who have served their king and 
country during the present war, and one who is a 
Jacobin, friend of Horne Tooke, and an associate of 
the celebrated Thelwall. By the nomination you 
may judge the sense of the present committees. 

* Caution.” 

By what abjuration and renunciations Mr. 
Cooper escaped the intended ostracism, it is 
needless here to recapitulate. But it is a sub- 
ject of painful and melancholy retrospection to 
observe how narrowly two of the greatest lights 
of medical science escaped being extinguished, 
for exercising that right of private judgment 
which is essential to the existence of a conscience, 
and which it is the inherent right of every man 
{no matter what his profession) to enjoy. The 
display, indeed, of any fervour for public in- 
terests is in itself sufficiently dangerous to the 

ecuniary interests of professional men; the pub- 
fic choosing to have for its guinea the whole 
time and the whole faculties of those whom they 
consult; they resent therefore any and every 
departure from the straight path of prescribing, 
which they have traced out for their favourites. 
At the same time they ought to know, that he 
who can tamely submit to such dictation, is sel- 
dom likely to be a man of energy and mental 
vigour, such as alone can effectively wield the 
science of medicine. 

In an odd old cingue cento Italian volume on 
popular errors in medicine, we once encountered 
an interesting chapter on the error of under- 
paying the physician. A very long addition 
might be made to that chapter, curiously illus- 
trative of human nature. Among the anecdotes 
of these volumes, however, we find some coun- 
terbalancing statements of the princely liberality 
of the merchants of London towards Mr. Cooper, 
which it is a pleasure to quote :— 

“While my uncle was living in ‘Broad Street, 
many, if not most, of the first merchants in London 
had residences in the city ; those who had also houses 
in the country leaving London generally on the 
Friday evening, and returning on the following 


ance of many streets, to the eastward of St. Paul's, 
| is now so different as hardly to permit them to be 
recognised by any one familiar with them in those 
days. Most of the great houses, which, at the pre- 
sent day, have their street doors left open for more 
speedy access to the common stairs, which again 
lead to numerous offices on the several floors, were 
then private mansions, exhibiting abundant signs of 
the wealth and magnificence of their proprietors. 
* * This state of the city had an ifhmense influence 
on my uncle’s practice, for although, at that time, 
perhaps, he did not see so many people in a day as 
he afterwards did in New Street, the remuneration 
which he received was much more liberal. The 
manner in which he was usually paid, was different 
from that afterwards adopted at the west end of 
the town. It was not uncommon for him, after a 
hard morning’s work, scarcely to have received more 
than five fees, although he might have seen upwards 
of twenty patients, and yet the sum he received 
might be large, for they almost all paid in cheques. 
This plan was a source of great advantage to my 
uncle, for he used to say, no one wrote for less than 
five guineas, however slight the occasion, when two 
guineas would have probably been the fee had the 
money been taken from the pocket. When sent for 
out of town, the liberal manner in which he was paid 
was extraordinary. It may perhaps be estimated by 
the recital of a fact, that Mr. William Coles, of 
Mincing Lane, the first merchant of his day, for years 
paid him the sum of 600/. a year for attendance, his 
visits being chiefly made to the seat of that gentle- 
man, near Croydon. * * In the year 1813, my uncle 
performed the operation for stone upon Mr. Hyatt, a 
West Indian merchant, who presented him with a 
fee of a thousand guineas, the largest, perhaps, that 
had ever been received for such an operation. * * 
The manner in which the fee was presented, was not, 
perhaps, the least extraordinary part of the circum- 
stance. Mr. Hyatt had recovered from the effects 
of the operation, and necessary confinement to his 
house, when a day was appointed by him for the last 
formal visit of the medical men. My uncle arrived 
rather late, and the physicians, Dr. Lettsom and Dr. 
Nelson, had already seen the patient, and were talk- 
ing upon the liberality of his remuneration for their 
services, he having presented them each with 300/. 
Mr. Cooper therefore went up alone, talked to Mr. 
Hyatt, congratulated him on his recovery, and lis- 
tened with emotion to the grateful expressions which 
he poured forth towards him as his benefactor. At 
last he rose to leave the room, and had reached the 
door, when his patient, who was sitting by the fire, 
took off his nightcap, and jocularly threw it at him : 
saying at the same time, ‘There, young man, put 
that into your pocket.” My uncle, however, guessing 
the contents of the missile, inserted his hand, and 
took out from it a piece of paper; chucking back the 
cap to his patient, and at the same time saying, that 
he would not rob him of so useful an article, he put 
the paper into his pocket, and took his departure. 
On subsequently examining it, he found it to be a 
cheque for one thousand guineas.” 
In the foregoing extracts we have consulted 
the amusement of our readers more than justice 
to the auther. We are bound, therefore, to add, 
that the professional contemporaries of Sir Astley 
will find in his volumes many pleasant reminis- 
cences, and some professional chit-chat of graver 
importance. 








Poetry of Béarn. [Poésies Béarnaises.] By 
M. Vignancour. Paris, Lecointe & Durez. 

Tuts is a curious and interesting work, written 
by a native of the country of Henri Quatre, and 
introducing to the French public poets with 
whom they are little acquainted, the chief and 
most remarkable of whom, the idol of his own 
mountains, from having written only in the 
patois of his country, is nearly unknown beyond 
it, and probably a stranger to most English 
readers. Those of our countrymen who visit 
the Pyrenees, generally seek their healing springs 
with a view to health alone, if not mere amuse- 
ment, and to them the literary labours of the 
many men of talent Béarn has produced, are as 
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uence of the sg 


of Jasmin the b 
Agen, to which we lately drew attention at 


No. 784), has however caused a revival of j terest 
with respect to the works of Despourrins, the 

oral poet of Béarn, and as the existence of 
poems is scarcely dreamed of by the Many 


the account of him and the specimens of his 
peculiar genius, furnished by M. Vignancour, 


may not be unacceptable. 
'yprien Despourrins, though he wrote 
of the people atte them, =. not, like Jena 
a man of obscure birth ; his family was origin. 
ally of a race of shepherds, but one of his an. 
cestors having made his fortune in Spain 
returned a great man to his native valley, the 
beautiful vallée d’Aspe, and there -bought the 
Abbey of Juzan, and became a proprietor with 
many privileges. The father of the poet in- 
herited his estates, and distinguished himself in 
the career of arms, being cited for his bravery, 
the character of which bears the impress of the 
times in which he lived, namely the end of the 
seventeenth century. Numerous anecdotes are 
told of him, amongst others, that he had had a 
dispute with three foreign gentlemen, and in 
order to get the quarrel off his hands at once, 
he challenged them all three at the same time, 
and came off victorious in the combat. To per- 
petuate the memory of his victory. he obtained 
from the King permission to have °n.,raved over 
the principal entrance of his house three swords, 
which may still be seen on the stone of the old 
building shown as his residence. After this 
notable exploit Pierre Despourrins visited the 
Eaux de Cauteretz, where, in the neighbourhood 
of Argelez, he formed an acquaintance with the 
family of Miramon: and an attachment to the 
fair Gabrielle, daughter of that house, through 
his marriage with whom he afterwards became 
gsor of the chateau of Miramont, near St. 
vin; destined to become famous by means of 
his son, the famous poet Cyprien. The chateau 
is still to be seen, and is a great lion in the 
neighbourhood. 

There are constant disputes between the peo- 
ple of Bigorre and Béarn, as to which has tlie 
greater right to claim the poet as their own, for 
he belonged to both, but as he chose the musical 
patois of the latter in which to sing his pastorals, 
it appears but just that the Béarnese should have 
the preference. 
1698 : his two brothers, Joseph and Pierre, be- 
came, one the vicar the other the curate of the 
village, and he was called, par excellence, the 
Chevalier. There is a curious trait told illustra- 
tive of the simple manners of these mountaineer 
priests. The two brothers were very musical: one 
played the flute—the other the violin, and every 
Sunday their talents were exerted for the benefit 
of their parishioners. All the young oe of the 
place were accustomed to meet in the courtyard 
of their house, and, seated at a casement, the 
reverend pair played to their dancing. As soon 
as the bell sounded for vespers, the ball was 
suspended, and all the docile flock accompanied 
the good pastors to church. 

The Chevalier had inherited his father’s war- 
like qualities, and was, it seems, always ready 
with his sword. He was at the Zaux Bonnes 
when he received an affront from a stranger, 
which, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger has it,—* his 
honour could not brook.” Unluckily, he had 
not his sword with him, and the affair must be 
decided at once; he therefore sent his servant 
to Accous to fetch it, recommending him great 
promptitude and address in inventing some sto 

to prevent his father from guessing his errand. 
The servant used his utmost dispatch, and 
thought he had managed very cleverly to avert 
suspicion: the old knight, however, was too clear- 
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ate of the case, mounted his mule instantly, 
secretly followed the messenger. He tra- 
versed the mountains of Escot and Benou, and 
braving all their difficulties, arrived at the Eaux 
Bonnes. On asking for his son, he was informed 
that he was closeted with a stranger: he repaired 
thither, and, pausing at the door, heard the clash- 
‘ao of swords. Satisfied that all was as he sur- 
mised, the imperturbable old knight remained 
quietly at his post, awaiting the issue of the 
combat. At length the noise of arms ceased ; 
oung Despourrins came out precipitately, and 
und his father on the watch, who, embracing 
him tenderly, exclaimed—“ Your servant's hasty 
departure prevented my setting out with him, 
put I followed closely, guessing that you had an 
affair of honour on your hands ; and in case you 
should fall, I brought my sword with me, which 
has never yet failed at need.” “I am your 
son,” replied the Chevalier; “‘my adversary is 
grievously wounded, let us hasten to afford him 
assistance.” 

After Despourrins, the son, was established 
near St. Savin, and the estates of the Vallée 
d’Aspe were abandoned by his father for his 
new domain, he seems to have given himself up 
to the charms of poetry and music, living the 
life of a shepherd, and familiarizing himself with 
the habits, customs, manners, and pleasures of 
that simple race, until he spoke with their words 
and thought with their thoughts. Whoever has 
visited the beautiful valley of Argelez, and wan- 
dered amongst the wilds in the neighbourhood 
of the once famous abbey of St. Savin, can well 
understand the poet’s delight in such a retreat, 
and will not wonder when he is told that Des- 
pourrins often passed whole nights in the woods, 

ing his verses, like one transformed to a 
Even now the songs he sung are 

reme and cherished, and though the 
pastous of his native mountains probably know 
nothing of the Reet, his lays are constantly on 
their tongues. of the most is a 
called ‘La Haiit sus las Mountagnes,’ 

ich we give entire, with a translation, in order 

to show the nature of this Troubadour language, 
which differs from the Gascon dialect in being 
softer and less guttural; in fact resembling rather 
more the Italian than Spanish language :— 


La haiit sus las mountagnes, 0 Pastou malhurous 
Ségut aii pé d’a Hai, négat de plous, 
Sounyal? ati cambiamen de sas amous. 


C6 leiiyé, cd boulatye!” disé l’infourtunat, 
“La tendresse et l’amou qui t’ey pourtat 
Soun aco lous rébuts qu’ey méritat ? 


Despuch que tu tes la yen de coundition 
Qu’as prés 0 ta hat bol, que ma maysou, 
N'ey prou haite enta tu d’d cabirou. 


Tas oiilles d'ab las mies, nous dégnen plus mescla 3 
Touns superbes moutous, despuch enca, 
Nou s’approchen detis més, qu’entaiis tuma! 


De Tichesses me passi, d’atinous de qualitat : 
You nou soy qu’d Pastou, més noun n’y a nad 
Que noiis surpassi touts en amistat. 


Encouére que sy praiibe, dens moun pétit estat, 
Qu’aimi mey moun Berret tout espélat, 
Qué nou pas lou plus bét Chapeii bourdat. 


Las richesses dei mondé nou hén que da turmen ; 
Et lou plus bet Seignou, dab soun aryen, 
Nou bai pas lou Pastou qui biti counten. 
Aditi, c6 de tygresse, Pastoure chens amou, 
Cambia, be pots cambia de serbidou : 
Yamey noun troubéras @ tau coum you!” 





High up, amongst the mountains, an unfortunate shep- 
herd was seated at the foot of a beech, drowned in tears, 
musing on the changes of his love. 
‘ “Oh light, oh fickle heart !” said the unhappy youth; 
‘for the tenderness and the affection which I have borne 
towards you, is this wretchedness a fitting reward? 

Since you have frequented the society of persons of con- 
dition, your flight has been so high that my humble cottage 
is too low for you by at least a stage. 

Your flocks no longer deign to mix with mine, your 
haughty rams, since that period, never approach mine but 
a — ensues. 

am without wealth or dignity; I am but a simple she 
herd, but there is none that renee me in affection. - 

And methinks, according to my simple ideas, that I 
prefer my verret, old and worn as it is, to the finest orna- 


The riches of the world only bring uneasiness with them, 


and the finest lord with all his possessions cannot compare 


to the shepherd who lives content. 

Adieu, tigress-heart! Shepherdess without affection; 
change, change if you will your adorers, never will you find 
any so true as I have been.” 

The melody which accompanies these pas- 
torals is simple and full of sweetness, and, heard 
amongst its native mountains, has a peculiar 
charm: it has however found its admirers be- 
yond those limits. The royal circle of Neuilly 
as been enlivened sometimes by the sound of 
the Béarnese minstrelsy ; and, on one occasion, 
listened to a band of mountaineers from Luchon, 
who undertook, a few years since, a journey 
through Europe, singing their choruses in all 
the principal cities. On hearing the above song 
of Despourrins, the King exclaimed, with his 
usual ready kindness,—‘ Your songs alone 
would be sufficient to make one love your 
country.” Several celebrated singers, favourites 
in the Italian world, were natives of Béarn; 
one of these, Garat, surnamed “the musical 
Proteus,” was born at Ustaritz: nothing ap- 
peared impossible to this prodigious singer. His 
voice was splendid, and his taste exquisite: his 
only defect was an inordinate vanity, by no 
means an uncommon fault in artists of this de- 
scription : a person on one occasion, thinking to 
embarrass him, inquired how high in the scale 
he could go; ‘ I can mount as high as it pleases 
me to go,” was his reply. He used frequently 


Basque and Béarnese airs, whose peculiarity and 
originality never failed to cause the most lively 
admiration and enthusiasm: but he did not 
announce them as mountain songs till he had 


passed them for Italian productions. A similar 
ruse was practised by Mehul, when he brought 
out his ‘Irato,’ which the public was given to 
imagine was composed by an Italian maestro. 
Its success was very great, and Geoffrey, the 
editor of a popular paper, in noticing the opera, 
exclaimed,—“‘ O, if Mehul could compose as 
well as this, we might be satisfied with him.” 
When the triumphant composer threw off his 
incognito, the unlucky critic was not a little 
mortified. The celebrated singer Jelyotte was 
from Béarn, and Louis the Fifteenth used to 
delight in hearing him sing his native melodies, 
in particular one beginning, ‘De cap a tu soy 
Marion,’ one of Despourrins’ most spirited pas- 
torals :— 
I am your own, my Mérion, 
You charm me with each gentle art, 
Even from the first my love was won, 
Your pretty ways so pleased my heart; 
If you will not, or if you will, 
lam compelled to love you still. 
No joy was ever like my joy, 
When I behold those smiling eyes, 
Those graceful airs so soft and coy, 
For which my heart with fondness dies: 
And when I seek the charm in vain 
I dream the pleasure o'er again. 


Alas! I have no palace gay, 

My cottage is but small and plain, 
No gold, nor marble, nor display, 

No courtly friends nor glitt’ring train ; 
But honest hearts and words of cheer 
Are there, and store of love sincere. 


Why should we not be quite as blest 
Without the wealth the great may own? 
A shepherd life, methinks, is best, 
Whose care is for his flock alone, 
And when he folds them safe and warm, 
He knows no grief, he dreams no harm. 


If you, dear Marion, would be mine, 
No king could be so blest as I; 
My thoughts, hopes, wishes should combine 
‘o make your life pass happily; 
Caresses, fondness, love, and glee, 
Should teach you soon to love like me. 
Another very favourite song is the ‘ Aii 
mounde nou y a nat Pastou,’ in which mention 
is made of the national dances for which Béarn 
is celebrated, as well as the pays Basque which 
produces baladins, famous throughout France for 


to surprise the Parisians by the introduction of 


secured the praise he sought for them, having 


variety of these dances, and those executed by 
the young men of St. Savin are remarkable in 
their kind: bands of the dancers go from village 
to village in the times of féles, and are muc 

sought after: they appear very like our May- 
day mummers, or morice dancers, and have 
robably the same, namely, an eastern, origin: 
instead of Robin Hood, the Chevalier Bayard is 
the personage represented in their disguise, and 
a female always appears amongst them, who 
answers to our Maid Marian: they are covered 
with flaunting ribbons and hold little flags in 


their hands :— 
h Song. 
There's not a shepherd can compare 
With him who loves me well and true, 
French he can speak with such an air 
As if the ways of courts he knew: 
And ifhe wore a sword, you’d say 
It was the King who passed this way. 
If you beheld, beneath our tree, 
How he can dance the Mouchicou,— 
Good Heaven! it isa sight to see 
His Manuguet and Passe-pic too! 
His match for grace no swain can show 
In all the valley of Ossau. 
Lest Catty, in the summer day, 
The noon-day sun too hot should find, 
A bow’'r with flow'rs and garlands gay, 
By love’s own tender hand entwined, 
Close to our fold, amidst the shade, 
For me that charming shepherd made. 
There is considerable variety of style and ex- 
pression in the poetry of Despourrins, although 
his subject does not change, re | “love, still 
love.” The following might pass for a song by 
a poet of the school of Suckling :— 
Malaye quoan te by! 
Oh! when I saw thee first, 
Too beautiful and gay and bland, 
Gathering with thy little hand 
The flow’r of May, 
Oh! from that day 
My passion I have nurst— 
"Twas when I saw thee first! 
And ever since that time 
Thy image will not be forgot, 
And care and suff'ring is my lot; 
I know not why 
So sad am I, 
As though to love were crime— 
Oh! ever since that time! 


Those eyes so sweet and bright 
Illume within my trembling breast 
A flame that wiil not let me rest; 

Oh! turn away 

The dazzling ray— 
They give a dang’rous light, 
Those eyes so sweet and bright ! 

Thou hast not learnt to love, 

But, cruel and perverse of will, 
Thou seek’st but to torment me still. 
Faithful in vain 
I bear my chain, 
Only alas! to prove 
Thou hast not learnt to love! 


But perhaps one of the most striking of all 
Despourrins’ poems, from the beauty of the 
patois and the pretty conceits, is the ‘Deus 
attraits d'fie youenne pastoure,’ which reminds 
one of Ronsard’s ‘Une beauté de quinze ans, 


enfantine” :— 
‘Tis to a maiden young and fair 
That my poor heart has fallen a prey, 
And now in tears and sighs of care 
Pass all my moments, night and day. 


The sun is pale beside her face, 
The stars are far less bright than she, 
They shine not with so pure a grace, 
Nor glow with half her charms to me. 


Her eyes are like two souls, all fire, 
They dazzle with a living ray, 

But ah! their light which I desire 
Is turn’d from me by love, away. 


Her nose, so delicate and fine, 
Is like a dial in the sun, 

That throws beneath a fey mea line 
To mark the hours that love has run. 


The fairies formed her rosy mouth 
And filled it with soft words at will, 

And from her bosom breathes the South, 
Sweet breath! that steals my reason still. 


Her waist is measured by the zone 
The Graces long were wont to wear; 
And none but love the comb can own, 
That smooths the ringlets of her hair. 


And when she glides along like air, 
Her feet so small so slight are seen, 
A little pair of wings, you'd swear, 








mented kat that could be given me. 


their feats of agility and grace. There is a great 


Were flutt’ring where her step has been. 
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Dear object of my tender care, 
My life, my sun, my soul thou art, 
Oh! listen to the trembling prayer 
That woos thee from this aching heart! 


It has been said of the shepherd of the Py- now before us. 
renees, that he has nothing coarse about him but straining after some farcical or melo-dramatic 
his dress. The national character is a quick and | effect, to give éclat to the number for the month, 
ready wit, and vivacity in repartee, joined with and split the sides “of the groundlings.” We 
cannot designate these writers better than as the 
All their women are Co- 


civility and hospitality to strangers. There are 


so many superstitions and traditions attached to | pantomimic school. 
his mountains and valleys, that his imagination lumbines, and their men Clowns, Harlequins, or 
is always at work, and it is only singular that | Pantaloons. 
not more poets and romancers have started up | for an instant. Their idea seems to be that a 
amidst such scencs as are always before the eyes | novel should be like the county of Tipperary in 
of the Béarnese peasant. Rolando andthe breach | disturbed seasons, all hubbub of one description 
his sword made in the snowy mountain which di- | or another, from beginning to end; and accord- 
vides France from the country of the ancient | ingly there is not a chapter in which there is not 
Moors—the print of the foot of the Hypogriff 


lainly to be seen on one of the peaks—the 
nights still fighting in the valley of Roncevaux, 
are favourite subjects in the winter evenings’ 
tales; and in the forests King Arthur is still seen 
in his enchanted state, witches are known to 
meet and hold their sabbath in many a gloomy 
cavern, and the Loup Garou howls to the blast 
as fiercely as he is said to do in Brittany, where, 
in the time of the poetess, Marie de France, he 
was called Bisclaveret. There is scarcely a dan- 
porous pass, or a secluded vale, where a miracu- 
virgin does not work miragles even at the 
aaa day, and romance abounds everywhere. 
evertheless, it is in pastoral that the Béarnese 
poets most excel, and the Chevalier Despourrins 
stands foremost of their order. 





Our Mess. Edited by Charles Lever (Harry 
Lorrequer). Vol. I. Jack Hinton. Curry & Co. 
he Commissioner ; or, de Lunatico Inquirendo. 
Ditto. 
Tue hardest condition of the reviewer's lot is the 
necessity he is under of reading the works which 
he undertakes to censure or to praise. 
irksomeness of this task, in a hundred cases, is 
so well understood, that it has led to the notion 
that this preliminary duty of the critic is not 
universally performed with the due degree of 
strictness. We are occasionally suspected of 
deciding literary causes somewhat in the same 
way that Mr. Justice Bridlegoose was wont to 
dispose of civil suits, and absolve or condemn by 
the hazard of the die. For ourselves, we can 
safely affirm, that we have never adopted the 
method of trial by the dice-box; but at the 
same time, we freely acknowledge and confess, 
that at sundry times we have experienced strange 
hankerings after that simple and expeditious 
method. Often have we had to wrestle with a 
fiend at our elbow, tempting us, not to judge first 
and to read afterwards, but to improve upon the 
system of Rhadamanthus, and pronounce sentence 
without hearing or reading at all. Many are the 
works to which we have sat down with the feel- 
ing of sullen desperation experienced by the 
young lawyer in Red-Gauntlet, when, in com- 
liance with his father’s wishes, he addressed 
imself to the voluminous and interminable 
cause of Peebles versus Plainstanes. What 
carries men through trials of this severe kind, 
is the sense of moral obligation, when it is suffici- 
ently strong to master the indolent propensities. 
When we have to face a formidable book, we 
begin by mustering our moral forces; we sum- 
mon up our principles of ethics; we put on our 
Christian armour. “Read,” says our consci- 
ence; “review,” says the fiend, who at times 
will quote the opinion of Lord Bacon, that some 
works are to be read by deputy. True; but the 
tempter forgets that the reviewer in such cases 
is a deputy himself, and can no more appoint a 
proxy than a member of the House of Commons, 
or the vicar of a parish. 
We should certainly read the whole tribe of 
novels that follow the revolutions of the moon 





The | 


| by deputy, if it were allowable so todo. Many 
| of the remarks which we lately offered in notic- 

ing ‘ Handy Andy’ will apply to the publications 
There is the same eternal 


asylum or the county gaol. 


laugh no more. 


of any condition or phase of human life. 
any one just cast his eye over the illustrations by 
Phiz, two of which are prefixed to every monthly 
part of ‘Jack Hinton’ (and the same observation 
will extend to ‘The Commissioner’), and he will 
see a most faithful characterization of the style 
and spirit of the work. The broadest caricature 
is properly employed to illustrate the broadest 
farce. A more appropriate title for ‘ Jack Hinton’ 
would have been ‘ Higgledy Piggledy,’ with the 
motto—“ A mad world, my masters.” But though 
the world be a mad one, its madness is not 
always exhibited in the extreme forms. There 
is a great deal more of serious and sober lunacy 
than of roaring and rampant frenzy; and ten 
moping idiots for one tearing maniac. It is 
certainly judicious to issue works of this descrip- 
tion in detachments, for three volumes of these 
Jacks and Harrys would surpass the digestive 
| powers of the most voracious feeder on broad 
grins and monstrosities. The only distinction 
between Jack Hinton and Jack Sheppard, is the 
difference between all frolic and all Canid: but 
though frolic is far the better of the two, we 
are not prepared to dance an Irish jig through a 
century of chapters, particularly when we have 
our doubts whether our author himself is master 
of the step. There is here the same one-sided 
view of Irish manners and society that we have 
recently had occasion to censure in noticing 
Mr. Lover’s work; and the error is doubtless 
attributable to the same cause—writing from 
hearsay, instead of personal knowledge and ob- 
servation. Another striking resemblance is the 





familiar with it. 


| time in Mr. Lever’s riotous pages; and to such 
‘Jack Hinton’ may possibly have been a fund of 
considerable entertainment; but it is cur busi- 
ness to consider the structure of a work of fiction 
out of such common-place materials as a question 
of art, and in this point of view we must assign 
it a very low place indeed amongst the literary 
productions of the day. We are reduced at 
present to the very lees of prose fiction; indeed, 
the cask is so dry, that Diogenes might reside in 
it, without so much as the smell of wine to 
disturb his sober speculations. 


We should not be surprised, judging from 


school, if some entertaining writer were to con- 
ceive the notion of fabricating a novel out of the 





They are never quiet or in earnest 


perpetrated some outrage for which the dramatis 
persone ought either to be sent to a lunatic 
Harry Lorrequer 
ought to be Harry Rollicker. We have laughed 
at some of his rollickings, but we cannot laugh 
for ever; and we now declare, that we mean to 
It is a gross abuse of words to 
call such helter-skelter effusions novels, and a 
most absurd mistake to receive them as pictures 


Let 


facetiea of Mr. Joseph Miller. 
nothing more to do than to call into bein 
Bob, Tom, or Jerry, to be made the 
every trick, and the utterer of every w ’ 
nay, we do not see why the idea should not 
cross some intrepid mind to impersonate Miller 
himself, and spin out one incarnate joke for the 
space of a mortal twelvemonth. 


That Mr. Lorrequer has not taken his views 
of life in Ireland from history, is tolerably plain, 
from the passage following :— 

“Life in Dublin, at the time I write of, was about 
as gay a thing as a man can well fancy. Less debar. 
red than in other countries from partaking of the 
lighter enjoyments of life, the members of the learned 
professions mixed much in society; bringing with 
them stores of anecdote and information unattainable 
from other sources, they made what elsewhere would 
have proved the routine of intercourse, a season of ine 
tellectualenjoyment. Thus, the politician, the church. 
man, the barrister and the military man, shaken ag 
they were together in close intimacy, lost individuaily 
many of the prejudices of their caste, and learned to 
converse with a wider and more extended knowledge 
of the world. While this was so, another element, 
peculiarly characteristic of the country, had its share 
in modelling social life: that innate tendency to 
drollery, that bent to laugh with every one and at 
every thing, so eminently Irish, was now in the 
ascendant. From the viceroy downwards, the island 
was on the broad grin. Every day furnished its share, 
its quota of merriment, Epigrams, good stories, 
repartees, and practical jokes, rained in showers over 
the land. A privy council was a conversazione of 
laughing bishops and droll chief justices. Every trial 
at the bar, every dinner at the court, every drawing. 
room, afforded a theme for some ready-witted absur. 
dity ; and all the graver business of life was carried 
on amid this current of unceasing fun and untiring 
laughter, just as we see the serious catastrophe ofa 
modern opera assisted by the crash of an orchestral 
accompaniment.” 

Had this been limited to Dublin, if might 
pass without remark. Dublin was, no doubt, a 
gay place in the time of the Duke of Rutland; 
the viceroys before the Union were much plea- 
santer fellows, and kept much more agreeable 
courts, than the viceroys since; but when it is 
stated that ‘the Zsland was on the broad grin” 
in 1784, the position is at variance with the 
chronicies of the period, and is the result of 
a rash generalization of incidents belonging 
entirely to the records of a small metropolitan 
circle 

However, let us not do the author the injus- 
tice of subjecting his work to the laws of criti- 
cism applicable to the historical novel. Whe- 
ther Ireland grinned or not in the days of the 
Duke of Rutland, ‘Jak Hinton’ has no other ob- 
ject bat to produce that. species of muscular con- 
tortion on the countenances of his readers. We 


There would be 


some 
ero of 





unscrupulous interweaving of the most notorious | 
incidents and anecdotes, related at every table, | 
not only in Dublin, but in London, where there | 
happens to be amongst the guests an anecdotical | 
Irishman of “the old school,” or traditionally | 

To many, of course, the anec- 
| dotes alluded to have been related for the first | 


what we have read of the Lever and Lover’ 





sha!! give one of his “‘ broad grins,” by way of 
specimen. 

A caricature of a Dublin cr * hight Mr. 
Rooney, gives a grand ball, to illustrate and 
adorn which the aides-de-camp of the Lord 
Lieutenant are invited. But alas for those 
“glasses of fashion and moulds of form,” a 
dinner at the castle, and a command play after 
it, interpose between them and the Rooney 
revelries. Just as the play is over, the ensuing 
dialogue takes place :— 

“*T say, O'Grady,’ said he, what are these good peo- 
ple about ; there seems to be a general move among 
them. Is there any thing going on?’ ‘ Yes, your 
Grace,’ said Phil, whose impatience now could 
scarcely be restrained, ‘they are going to a great ball 
in Stephen’s-green ; the most splendid thing Dublin 
has witnessed these fifty years.” ‘Well, then, don’t 
let me detain you any longer. I see you are both 
impatient ; and faith, if I must confess it, I half envy 
you; and mind you give me a full report of the pro- 
ceedings to-morrow morning.’ ‘How I wish your 
Grace could only witness it yourself!’ ‘Eh? Is itso 
very good then?’ ‘Nothing ever was like it ; for, 
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= ch the company is admirable, the host and 
sloth Simatchlean” ‘Egad! you've quite excited 
my curiosity. I say, O’Grady, would they know me, 
ghink ye? have you no uncle or country-cousin about 
my weight and build 2? ‘Ah, my lord, that is out of 
the question ; you are too well known to assume an 
incognito : but still, if you wish to see it for a few mi- 
putes, nothing could be easier than just to walk 
through the rooms and come away. The crowd will 
be such, the thing is quite practicable, done in that 
way. ‘By Jove, Idon’t know; but if1 thought——_ 
To be gure, a8 you say, for five minutes or so one 
might get through. Come, here goes: order up the 
carriages. Now mind, O’Grady, I am under your 
management. Do the thing as quietly as you can.’” 

The Duke goes to the ball, and is received by 
the following exaggeration of a Dublin attor- 
ney’s lady :— 

“ As he spoke, the musicians struck up the grand 
march in Blue Beard, and Mrs. Paul Rooney ap- 
peared in the open space, in all the plenitude of her 
charms—a perfect blaze of rouge, red feathers, and 
rubies—marching in solemn state. She moved along 
jn time to the music, followed by Paul, whose cunning 
eyes twinkled with more than a common shrewdness, 
as he peered here and there through the crowd. 
They came straight towards where we were standing; 
and while a whispered murmur ran through the room, 
the various persons around us drew back, leaving the 
duke and myself completely isolated. Before his 
Grace could recover his concealment, Mrs. Rooney 
stood before him. The music suddenly ceased ; 
while the lady, disposing her petticoats as though 
the object were to conceal all the company behind 
her, courtesied down to the very floor. ‘Ah! your 
Grace,’ uttered in an accent of the most melting tender- 
ness, were the only words she could speak, as she 
bestowed a look of still more speaking softness. ‘Ah, 
did I ever hope to see the day when your highness 
would honour——’ ” 


Then the gentleman attorney “ enters his ap- 
pearance” after this fashion :— 

“ Mrs, Rooney moved gracefully to one side, waving 
her hand with the air of a magician about to summon 
an attorney from the earth, when suddenly a change 
came over his Grace’s features ; and as he covered 
his mouth with his handkerchief, it was with the 
greatest difficulty he refrained from an open burst of 
laughter. The figure before him was certainly not 
calculated to suggest gravity. Mr. Paul Rooney for 
the first time in his life found himself the host of a 
Viceroy, and, amid the fumes of his wine and the ex- 
citement of the scene, entertained some very confused 
notion of certain ceremonies observable on such occa- 
sions. He had read of curiousobservances in the east, 
and strange forms of etiquette in China, and probably, 
had the Khan of Tartary dropped in on the evening 
in question, his memory would have supplied him 
with some hints for his reception ; but with the repre- 
sentative of Britannic majesty, before whom he was so 
completely overpowered, he could not think of, nor 
decide upon any thing. A very misty impression 
fitted through his mind, that people occasionally 
knelt before a lord lieutenant ; but whether they did 
80 at certain moments, or as a general practice, for 
the life of him he could not tell. While, therefore, 
the dread of omitting a customary etiquette weighed 
with him on one hand, the fear of ridicule actuated 
him on the other ; and thus he advanced into the 
presence with bent knees and a supplicating look 
eagerly turned towards the Duke, ready at any mo- 
ment to drop down or stand upright before him as 
the circumstances might warrant.” 

Now another touch of Mrs. Rooney :— 

“Meanwhile, I could just catch the tones of Mrs, 

mney’s voice, explaining to the duke Miss Bellew’s 
Pedigree. ‘One of the oldest families of the land, 
your Grace ; came over with Romulus and Remus; 
and, if it were not for Oliver Cromwell and the 

anes*—the confounded fiddles lost the rest, and I 
Was left in the dark, to guess what these strange allies 

inflicted upon the Bellew family.” 

And again :— 

“*Ah! my dear!—the Lord forgive me, I mean 
your Grace.’ ‘I shall never forgive you, Mrs. Rooney, 
if you change theepithet.’ ‘Ah! your Grace’s worship, 
them was fine times; and the husband of an O’Toole, 
in them days, spent more of his time harraying the 


country with his troops at his back, than driving 
about in an old gig full of writs and latitats, with a 
process-server beside him.” 

Then thereis supper, and rivers of champagne ; 
and the pencil of Phiz exhibits half the company 
rolling like swine under the tables and chairs, 
while his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant is 
tumbling down stairs in quest of his carriage, 
and his aides-de-camp are pulling Mister Rooney 
out of a jug of punch, to have him knighted by 
the tipsy viceroy. 

“Into the supper-room we rushed: but what a 
change was there! The brilliant tables, resplendent 
with gold plate, candziabras, and flowers, were now 
despoiled and dismantled. On the floor, among 
broken glasses, cracked decanters, pyramids of jelly, 
and pagodas of blanc mange, lay scattered in every 
attitude the sleeping figures of the late guests. Mrs. 
Rooney alone maintained her position, seated in a 
large chair, her eyes closed, a smile of elysian hap- 
piness playing upon her lips. Her right arm hung 
gracefully over the side of the chair, where lately his 
Grace had kissed her hand at parting: overcome, in 
all probability, by the more than human happiness of 
such a moment, she had sunk into slumber, and was 
murmuring in her dreams such short and broken 
phrases as the following: —‘ Ah! happy day-—— What 
will Mrs. Tait say ? The lord mayor, indeed !—— 
Oh! my poor head: I hope it won't be turned—— 
Holy Agatha, pray for us! your Grace pray for 
us!——_-Isn’t he a beautiful man ? hasn’t he the darling 
white teeth?’ ‘ Where’s Paul ?’said O’Grady, ‘ where’s 
Paul, Mrs. Rooney ?’ as he jogged her rather rudely by 
thearm. ‘Ah! who cares for Paul?’ said she, still 
sleeping: ‘don’t be bothering meabout the like of him.’ 
*Egad! this is conjugal at any rate,’ said Phil. ‘I 
have him!’ cried I, ‘here he is,’ as I stumbled over a 
short, thick figure, who was propped up in a corner 
ofthe room. There he sat, his head sunk upon his 
bosom, his hands lisilessly resting on the floor. <A 
large jug stood beside him, in the concoction of whose 
contents he appeared to have spent the last moments 
of his waking state. "We shook him, and called him 
by his name, but to no purpose; and, as we lifted up 
his head, we burst out a-laughing at the droll expres- 
sion of his face ; for he had fallen asleep in the act of 
squeezing a lemon in his teeth, the half of which not 
only remained there still, but imparted to his features 
the twisted and contorted expression that act suggests, 
As Lord Dudley had gone to order up the carriages, 
his Grace was standing alone at the foot of the stairs, 
leaning his back against the bannisters, his eyes 
opening and shutting alternately as his head nodded 
every now and then forward, overcome by sleep and 
the wine he had drunk. Exactly in front of him, 
but crouching in the attitude of an Indian monster, 
sat Corny Delany. ‘Give me your sword,’ said his 
Grace, turning to me, in a tone half sleeping, half 
commanding ; ‘give me your sword, sir.’ Drawing it 
from the scabbard, I presented it respectfully. ‘Stand 
alittle on one side, Hinton. Where ishe? Ah! quite 
right. Kneel down, sir; kneel down, I say!’” 

This is not extravagant enough, but the honour 
of knighthood must fall on Corny Delany, a 
serving-man, whom the representative of majesty 
mistakes, through the fumes of wine, for the irre- 
coverable Mr. Rooney. 

*“*Do you hear his Grace?’ said I, endeavouring 
with a sharp kick of my foot to assist his perceptions. 
‘To be sure I hear him,’ said Corny; ‘why wouldn’t 
I hear him?’ ‘Kneel down,then,’ said I. ‘ Devila 
bit of me’ll kneel down. Don't I know what he’s 
after well enough? Ach na bocklish! Sorrow else he 
never does nor make fun of people.” ‘ Kneel down, 
sir!’ said his Grace, in an accent there was no refusing 
to obey. ‘What is yourname?’ ‘O murther! O 
heavenly Joseph!’ cried Corny, as I hurled him down 
upon his knees,’ that I'd ever lived to see the day !” 
‘What is his d——d name ?’ said the duke passion- 
ately. ‘Corny, your Grace, Corny Delany.’ ‘ There, 
that'll do,’ as with a hearty slap of the sword, not on 
his shoulder, but on his bullet head, he cried out, 
* Rise, Sir Corny Delany !’” 

Then comes the last trick of the pantomime :— 

“Leaving Corny to his lamentations, the duke 
walked towards the door. Here above a hundred 
people were now assembled, their curiosity excited 








in no small degree by, a picket of light dragoons, who 








occupied the middle of the street, and were lyin 
upon the ground, or leaning on their saddles, in all 

the wearied attitudes of a night-watch. In fact, the 

duke had forgotten to dismiss his guard of honour, 

who had accompanied him to the theatre, and thus 

had spent the dark hours of the night keeping watch 

and ward over the proud dwelling of the Rooneys, 
A dark frown settled on the duke’s features as he 

perceived the mistake, and muttered between his 
teeth, ‘how they will talk of this in England!’ The 
next moment, bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, 
he stepped into the carriage, and amid a loud cheer 
from the mob, by whom he was tecognised, drove 
rapidly away.” 

This last incident is, to a certain extent, a 
matter of fact. It occurred, however, not at the 
door of a Dublin attorney, but at that of a cele- 
brated Aspasia of the day, who flourished in the 
same city. This is an instance of the modern 
method of pressing all manner of wanton pranks 
and ridiculous transactions into the author's ser- 
vice, so as to produce the maximum of extrava- 
gance and farce. It is against this system we 
wish to protest ; and it strikesus that Mr. Lever 
has powers which might enable him to dispense 
for a few chapters with his “ broad grins.” We 
think he could laugh if he liked; and after a 
little, he might learn to smile ; and thence pro- 
ceed, by another step, to a little occasional 
vity, which would give wonderful zest to his 
scenes of mirth! His style is, we think, im- 
proved since he published ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ 
There are fewer flippancies and vulgarisms; he 
seems to have been made aware that in pour 
traying vulgarity, it is not necessary to be 
vulgar; and he appears to have made some pro- 
gress towards amendment in that important 

oint. However, until he attempts something 
loftier than a rechauffé of Dublin table-talk, or a 
collection of thrice-told anecdotes, kneaded up 
into a string of adventures, it is idle to speak of 
him as a writer of fiction, although unquestion- 
ably he takes a high rank amongst the antic 
writers of the day. 

Astothe other work, ‘De Lunatico Inquirendo,’ 
we know no more what the author would be at 
than the man in the moon; and we feel that we 
deserve a visit from the Commissioner for our 
insanity in devoting an hour to its perusal, The 
idea is good, but the execution feeble beyond 
measure. The writer mimics Mr. Dickens, and 
occasionally gives us an appalling touch of Mr. 
Ainsworth. His Honourable Mr. Fitzurse is as 
much like the son of an English nobleman, as 
the son of a Chinese mandarin. The mere 
names of Jerry Tripe, Joey Pike, Mr. Rotun- 
dity, and Mr. Deputy Popeseye, destroy all in- 
clination to make their acquaintance ; we know 
they come of a bad family, and expect nothin 
from them but offensive vulgarisms and second- 
hand buffoonery—an expectation which is not 
disappointed. 





Narrative of a Yacht Voyage in tle Mediter- 
ranean, during the years 1840—41. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Tuts book will be regarded as another monument 

of female enterprise by all who hold 

The old sea in reverential fear. 
They will wonder why one so daintily bred 
that not the winds of heaven might “ visit her 
face too roughly,” should have braved “ the 
roarers” that care not for Nobility, and the 
penances, privations, and disgusts which are as 
much part and parcel of the voyager’s fare, as 
the “jasper, turkis, and almondine,” of which 
the Tennysons, and other ocean-lovers, sing so 
harmoniously. But Lady Grosvenor betrays no 
traces of the fine lady; she leaves lamentations 
at inevitable inconveniences to more fastidious 
travellers. She appears to have troubled herself 
but little about royal audiences, diplomatic at- 





tentions, or consular civilities. Her temper is 
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good and patient; her eye observant ; her ar- 
tist’s hand modest but faithful; and, trul 
woman-hearted, her courage always mounteth 
with occasion. Thus she has produced an agree- 
able book; though it can only be received for 
what it professes to be, a hurried journal, the 
writer “not having,” as she observes in her de- 
dication, ‘“ stayed anywhere long enough to make 
observations of much research and consequent 
value.” 


Our extracts need no further preamble. The 
first will convey to the reader impressions of 
Tanger :— 

“ At eleven, a.M., we embarked in the gig te row 
about a mile and a half to the town; the sea being 
very rough, and the wind straight against us, we were 
plentifully sprinkled with salt water, and when we 
arrived at the shore, found only a shelving gravelly 
beach to land upon ; as to the method of effecting 
which, some doubts were raised in our minds, added 
to which a strange, uncouth-looking race were drawn 
up on the shore: but with the encouragement of 
the Captain of the Port, a tall old man in the Moorish 
dress, with a long white beard (well described as an 
old lion by a former traveller), we at length accom- 
plished it, but were obliged to be carried through the 
surf by our sailors, and were deposited on the beach 
in the midst of a most curious scene. Groups of 
wild-looking negroes and moors were lying about in 
all kinds of picturesque dresses; some wrapped up 
in white woollen garments, called * haiks,’ of which 
they draw a fold over their heads; others in brown 
and white striped pelisses, with a ‘bournous,’ or 

ed hood, which is an admirable protection 
against sun or rain. Many of the Moors were hand- 
some, but fierce-looking, with sharp white teeth, and 
gleaming black eyes. * * Though it was not one of 
the best market-days, which are Thursdays and Sun- 
days, the market presented a very curious scene, 
from the groups of Moors, Arabs, and Jews, standing, 
sitting, and lying, huddled up in their bournouses, 
buying and selling. Some look gentle, but the 
merality have a wild and ferocious expression. 
women are completely covered up in their dirty 
white drapery, and conceal their faces, so that no- 
thing is'‘seen but one eye and their hands and feet, 
the latter being coarse and ugly ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that we only saw the lower classes, as the 
ladies always remain shut up at home. The princi- 
al articles for sale were ‘ comestibles,’ innumerable 
inds of grain, onions, tomatas, dates, raisins, egg- 
plants, and jars of an oily white-looking ointment, 
which turned out to be butter, perhaps two or three 
years old, which is supposed to improve the flavour. 
On the open counter of nearly every shop, there was 
at least one cat, which the owners keep as a sort of 
brush to wipe their hands upon; as after measuring 
out soft yellow soap with those natural implements, 
they do not scruple to give a handful of raisins, or 
flower, or rice, all handed out in the same sweetly 
simple manner, which creates an occasional necessity 
for an apology of a towel. Almost all the natives 
had the hair shaved; some wore a large tuft on 
one side, occasionally lengthened into a_ plait 
The negroes who come from the interior were singu- 
larly frightful, in all their varieties, which were many. 
We mounted by very narrow, tolerably dirty, and 
shockingly paved streets, to what had been the trea- 
sury, @ Moorish building, with a cloistered arcade 
round a court, now in a very ruinous state; thence 
up to the citadel, where we saw traces of the original 
walls of Tanger, and so on toagraceful and beautiful 
gateway, looking down a steep hill to the lovely 
country surrounding the town. The mountains in 
the distance are covered with low wood, sheltering 
wild boar; and in the foreground are thickets of 
stupendous cactuses, with stems like small forest 
trees; carobs, or the locust tree; fig trees, pal- 
mettos, and many other shrubs, * * Ina large ditch 
below the old walls, in the midst of all this beauty, 
was a horrid sight and smell, of the carcasses of horses 
and mules left there to decay.” 


A large fig-tree was shown to LadyGrosvenor, 
which served as a sanctuary for people of all re- 
ligions, “ at which the offender, whether a Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Mohammedan, might find a tem- 


“On returning, a string of camels, loaded with 
corn from the interior, passed us ; and on proceeding 
to another market-place, on a large sloping hill out- 
side the walls, we found about two hundred camels 
and their drivers. These were unloading the corn 
they had brought; and to make the camels kneel 
down, the driver seizes them by the throat—on which 
they make a sort of groan, and kneel directly. The 
poor animals give the idea of suffering from ill-treat- 
ment; but generally, animals, even including the 
horse, appear miserably ill-managed, as the Moors 
are very brutal. Over all the ground of this market- 
place, which is much trampled by being the usual 
resort of the camels, are little mounds of earth, the 
entrances to the Matamores, or subterranean grana- 
ries, where the Moors have kept their grain from time 
immemorial, and the custom still continues. In 
these large holes, lined with straw, and about twelve 
feet deep, the corn, well covered up, keeps good for 
many yeurs. It is a point of their religion not to 
steal or profane anything relating to bread or corn. 
I saw a Moorish woman in the street pick up a bit 
of bread from the ground, kiss it, and put it ina hole 
in the wall, under the idea that it might not be lost, 
but that a bird or something might profit by it.” 

Lady Grosvenor’s excursion to Granada is 
pleasantly described; but Mr. Borrow’s Spanish 
pictures make all others look pale: and it would 
not be tourteous, therefore, to expose a sketcher 
to such comparison. Another ramble is that to 
Ephesus, detailed in the second volume ; of which 
we shall give the principal portion :— 


“We rose at six for our expedition to Ephesus, 
and landed at nine. M. Alexacchi met us on the 
beach, and we immediately ascended a rugged flight 
of steps cut in the rock, which led under a wooden 
roof, with an old vine covered with grapes twisting 
itself out of the fissures. This almost perpendicular 
staircase conducted us into a narrow street, and close 
to the vice-consul’s door ; and a few more steep steps 
led down into his house,—an irregular little building, 
completely overhanging the sea. The saddles were 
soon arranged ; and after having tried the respective 
merits of a high-peaked Turkish saddle and my own, 
I preferred the latter. We then set out,—our two 
selves, the consul’s son, the cavassi or guide, and 
another Turk, who rode with us for company, as it 
was part of his way to Aiasolouk, just beyond 
Ephesus. The outset wasdown asort of paved staircase, 
called the street, through a small market-place, well 
provided with vegetables, grain, and dried fruit, by 
an old wall and fort by the sea, and for some way 
along the sea-shore, and very pretty, the sea bounding 
the road on one side, and extensive fields of grain, 
vegetables, cotton, and pomegranates, with vineyards, 
onthe other; and some camels grazing in the fields. 
We then ascended a hill of very rugged pavement, 
crossing a promontory covered with vineyards and 
cultivation, underwood, and innumerable flowers, 
down to a valley, in the narrow lane leading to which 
we met two strings of camels, carrying loads into the 
town, and led by strange-looking creatures, men and 
women, like baked clay (which, to be sure, they 
were): there were two youthful camels,—the adoles- 
cent ugly, as they all are, but the infant diabolically 
hideous; and, to add to its attractions, it began braying 
at us with the most marked spite. The horses, however, 
did not care for them any more than for the troops 
of large stinging flies with which they were covered, 
and went on very well, trotting, and even cantering 
whenever the ground was tolerable ; and what was of 
more consequence, with great security and confidence 
over the pointed and slippery rocks which constituted 
the road a great part of the way. Soon after passing 
the camels, we came to a small and pretty plain, or 
valley of meadows, where were encamped some of 
the wandering tribes who own no other home than 
their tents, which are simply a few poles stuck in the 
ground, with coarse canvas extended as a roof over 
them, without sides. The owners were lying ex- 
tended underneath, on their baggage and carpets, 
They had a large herd of good-looking cattle with 
them. Beyond this valley we crossed a small stream, 
and burst on a fine open sweep of the sea-shore, and 
then struck up further inland, through thickets of 
the finest myrtles, white with blossom, and oleanders 
glowing with their rich rose-coloured flowers ; these, 





porary refuge.” 





| were really beautiful. We passed two cool fountain 

under trees unheeded,—one near a village lately 
bought by Tahir Pacha, the high admiral ; and being 
too fresh on our journey to stop, we continued pe 
course up and down paved pinnacles, like stai 
and through defiles of sharp pointed rocks, which in 
England would be considered hardly practicable even 
for a foot passenger. Our horses, however, got on 
with great security, stepping on the very edge of pre. 
cipices, till at length, having ascended a hill at a dis. 
tance of about eight miles from Scala Nuova, ang 
turning a point, we looked down on the immense 
plain of the Cayster.” 


The view was wretched in no ordinary degree, 
The district swarms with reptiles and insects 
and the plain is a vast extent of flat ground, one 
half marsh and stagnant water, “the other g 
jungle of weeds.” 


“ What remains of Ephesus stands in a position 
elevated above the valley, in a kind of corner formed 
by a sweep of the hills on the southern side of 
the plain. In this scene we dismounted ; but there 
was no shade, the sun being nearly vertical; and 
we reposed ourselves some time under our umbrellas, 
sitting on a pile of enormous stones, regularly built, 
and evidently the remains of a massy square foun- 
dation, perhaps bases of columns, as they stood at 
regular distances, with the holes in them for iron 
cramps. There were also large fragments of walls, 
and the top of a very large arch appeared out of 
masses of earth and ruins, which concealed the lower 
part, probably the accumulation of ages. We in- 
quired of our guide if there were not some columns 
in the neighbourhood, but he knew nothing whatever 
of the place. After a little search, however, we 
found, very near at hand, but concealed by weeds 
and brambles, two enormous but broken columns, of 
very fine grained red granite, lying prostrate; and 
near them two others, of gray granite, equally large 
and fine, one almost embedded in the earth; the 
polish of the red granite was the finer of the two, 
being still quite smooth, and perfect. It was grievous 
to leave these magnificent relics, unseen and unvalued, 
amidst this chaos of desolation; but we did not 
possess the power which had transported, ages back, 
some of the columns of Diana’s temple to Stamboul, 
where they still d te the of Santa Sophia; 
so we struggled on, through thickets of stiff thorny 
bushes; and when one foot approached the ground, 
it perhaps plunged deep into a hole, while the 
other attained the sharp edge of some enormous 
block, the bushes all the time seizing and detaining 
our clothes, with the addition of slippery grasses 
growing in loops, to embarrass our course, and forests 
of thistles, which we measured, and found to be 
eight and nine feet high, with immense purple heads 
like artichokes ; this mode of progression in a broiling 
sun, prolonged for two or three hours, was a very 
fatiguing operation, though the scene more than re- 
paid us for our trouble. We passed a group of three 
broken columns of gray granite, standing upright, 
and, a little beyond, four others of the same kind. 
We found also the arch so accurately described by 
Tournefort ; it isof a good style of architecture, with 
a dilapidated frieze, which, old as it is, was evidently 
made out of the remains of something much older. 
* * On proceeding to the left, northward, from this 
arch, we came upon what is evidently the site of the 
Circus ; it is six hundred and eighty-seven feet in 
length, and still perfectly defined as to size, shape, 
and boundary. An immense vaulted subterranear 
passage or gallery runs along on the northern side, 
which still remains to some extent in good preserva- 
tion, with a large arch for an entrance. The walls 
are of great thickness, with old fig-trees growing out 
of them. The space within the circus was cultivated 
with corn. Immediately beyond this,and terminating 
the buildings altogether on this side above the valley, 
rises an immense raised platform, terminating in an 
abrupt cliff overlooking the whole of the plain ; its 
foundation was the rock, assisted by masonry. I be- 
lieve that the Temple of Diana is supposed by those 
who are best informed, to have been in another di- 
rection, hut no indication or trace now remains by 
which its site can be positively ascertained,—no ves- 
tige left of its hundred and twenty-seven columns of 
Parian marble, each sixty feet high, and composed 








with cistuses and a thousand other dwarf plants, 


of a single shaft, forming one of the seven wonders of 
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Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England. 
From the Commencement of the Last Century. 
By Mrs. Elwood. 2 vols. 

Amone the revolutions which literature has 
undergone within the period embraced by these 
volumes, the share which women have assumed 
in its labours is not the least striking; nor can 
there be much hesitation in assigning to this 
cause, in a considerable degree, that other change 
in public opinion, now progressing with a rail- 
road rapidity, concerning the general rights and 
duties of the sex. 

Between the literary women of the present 
day and their predecessors, there is, with few 
exceptions, a remarkable difference, which sug- 

ests itself on a glance at the personages se- 
ted by Mrs. Elwood for illustration. 
commencement of the century, not only was the 
female writer a more rare and exceptional cha- 
ears to have, in some degree, 
arities of the opposite sex, as 

& qualification for her task; the blue-stocking 

lady of that time resembling an old gentleman 

in petticoats, much more nearly than a proper 
woman, both in her deportment, and in her choice 
of subjects. A man’s education, she appears 
more or less to have deemed a necessary pre- 
liminary for writing: translation from the learned 
languages, criticism, or, still more frequently, 
theology, was her chosen arena; and Bishops 
and other dignified divines were her favourite 
On the other hand 


racter, but she ap 
assumed the pecu 


associates, 
and play-writers, 
commencement of the century, if they unavoid- | 
ably suffered to transpire in their writings, some- 
what more of their feminine characteristics, 
still strove to emulate their male contempo- 
raries in freedom of thought and of speech 
(not to say licentiousness), and sometimes even 
im a masculine cynicism of personal morals. 
Mrs. Elwood takes up her subject with the 
biography of Lady Mary W. Stuart; who, 
although in her letters sufficiently a woman, 
was, in her poetry, a man for hardihood and in- 
dependence; and she assiduously strove to rival 
the male poets and wits of her day. But she and 
Mrs. Sheridan are the only writers among the 
several individuals noticed in the present work, 
before we come to Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who 
afford the semblance of an exception to our re- 
mark. It should seem, therefore, as if the female | draw large and just views from the particular 
author was considered as an interloper, and as | facts to be recorded. ‘The work before us is a 
in some degree losing caste by her daring ; nor | mere compilation, from sources neither rare nor 
was the idea altogether false, as long as author- | difficult of access. It is evidently one of a 
ship involved this stepping out of self, this | rather rapid series of publications, which have 
= of something foreign and almost un- | lately appeared to mect a growing market. 
natural. 





: but if this were not the site of that re- 
= mle, still it must have been that of some 
ed building, from the solidity of its 

j yhich comprise an immense mass of 
ee ed ting of oe hewn stones, still pre- 
i erfectly smooth surface. 
ee enall mountain with a flat surface, on which 
rested the ancient building, whatever may have been 
its destination. One very broad lower terrace runs 
along its front, on the side looking to the river ; and 
on the surface of the upper building still remain, at 
ar intervals, large blocks of marble, built toge- 
ther, probably as foundations for columns, or piers of 
arches; and on the terrace beneath, existed most 
likely another row of colonnades with steps leading 
down toit. Nothing can be conceived finer or grander 
than these lonely and mysterious remains.” 
Here we must take leave of this book. 
authoress modestly disclaims the idea of its pos- 
sessing any permanent value: but to us it has 
its value and interest, as marking the progress 
of feminine cultivation and accomplishment in 


England. 





pulses of the female intellect. The peculiar 
finesse of observation and intuitive penetration 
into the innermost recesses of the human heart, 
so characteristic in females, and first turned to 
account by them in works of poetic and prose 
fiction, have gradually been brought to bear 
upon subjects of graver and more extended in- 
terest ; and their warm and impulsive eloquence, 
and their rapid and comprehensive glances at 
truth, have formed a valuable supplement to the 
colder and more logical forms of masculine 
literature, and have contributed much in ad- 
vancing the march of civilization. If the pecu- 
liar attributes of the female intellect be a neces- 
sary complement to those of the male, and adapted 
by nature to forward the woman’s mission of 
helpmate, there is no reason why her influence 
should not prove as beneficial in perfecting the 
literature of nations, as it has been acknowledged 
to be in refining domestic manners and purifying 
morality. It would not, indeed, be very difficult 
to show that within the petty space embraced 
by a portion only of the volumes before us, the 
beneficial influence of the sex upon literature 
may be traced, not only in style and external 
peculiarity, but in a substantive purity of senti- 
ment and elegance of thought. It has been 
productive of a nicer respect, not merely for the 
rights, but for the feelings and the infirmities of 
others; it has developed a wider range and a 
warmer glow of human sympathies ; and if it has 
not added much to the accuracy of prevailing 
metaphysical notions, or extended the scope of 
the higher philosophy, it has clothed them occa- 
sionally in more graceful forms, and brought 
them into closer contact with general readers. 
In looking for the causes of the present un- 
ceasing literary activity of the sex, the develope- 
ment of the book trade comes prominently into 
notice. In glancing even at the very limited 
view presented of the subject by Mrs. Elwood, 
we arrive at the painful conclusion, that the 
availability of literary talent as a pecuniary re- 
source, and not the idle though laudable im- 
pulse of vanity, has been the most effective 
inspiration of the sex, and called forth, not only 
the most numerous, but the best female contri- 





, the female wits | for others, the literary energies of women have 
who flourished at or about the | been seen as the consequences of their moral elas- 


butors to the modern press. Adopted as the 
| means of personal eager or still more 
| frequently as a means of assisting and providing 


ticity, of their intense feeling concerning the 
obligations of duty, and of the warmth of their 
honest and devoted sympathies. Of those among 
the females recorded in Mrs. Elwood’s pages 
who have turned a carefully conducted course of 
study, or (as it is termed) a regular education, 
and a wealthy leisure to the account of literature, 
there are few whose productions (however re- 
spectable) can compare with those of the women 
who have written under opposite circumstances ; 
yet, large as have been the; claims made by the 
latter on our admiration, in their qualities of 
authors, more vivid still has been the sense they 
have inspired of their excellence as women. 

On this latter account, if on no other, we must 
wish that the subject had fallen into hands more 
capable, or more willing to do it justice, and to 





Woman is the heroine of the day; and the lives of 


It was not very long before the period of the queens, literary women, or of women remarkable 


French revolution, that female literature began 





to exhibit more of a character of its own ;— | perused by the public. Booksellers are shrewd 
that the writings of women began, generally, to | guessers on this point, but they are more bent 
assume the genuine characteristics of the sex, | upon enlarging the quantity, than improving the 
and to reflect the proper qualities and the im- | quality of the supply. One consequence to be 
expected from this mercantile view, isan over- 
scrupulous attention to the prudery and sham 
delicacy of the age, an avoidance of persons and 
of themes, which, however disagreeable to the 
squeamish, may be necessary to the whole phi- 
losophy and the whole morality of the subject. 
The number of female authors, who, by their writ- 
ings or their personal misconduct, have brought 
disgrace on the sex, are as nothing when com- 
pared to those who have exercised their calling 
honourably, amid scenes of difficulty and priva- 
tion, with an unwearied industry and an un- 
sullied virtue. But though thus exceptional, they 
still present one aspect of the social position of 
women too important in its bearings on general 
humanity to be contemptuously disregarded. 


How far a fear of giving offence may in some 


instances have influenced Mrs. Elwood’s selec- 
tion, we cannot undertake to say; but a merely 
passing and hurried retrospect calls to recollec- 
tion a vast number of her omissions, for which 
even this cause cannot be assigned. Why, for 
instance is Mrs. Cowley omitted, whose ‘ Belle’s 
Stratagem’ was the precursor of ‘ The School for 
Scandal,’ and to whom Sheridan was indebted 
for more than he has acknowledged? Mrs. Ma- 
caulay, too, the historian, why is she excluded? 
The Misses Lee, whose ‘ Werner’ gave Byron the 
first idea of his tragedy of the same name, were 
omni exceptione majores; and the authoress of 
‘The Recess,’ more especially, was well entitled 
to a respectful notice. Then we have no account 
of Mrs. Pilkington, and Mrs. Grierson, the fri-nds 
and companions of Swift, nor of Mrs. Griffith, 
the author of the Letters of Henry and Frances ; 
no word of Clara Reeve, who produced that de- 
light of our early infancy, ‘The Old English 
Baron ;’ none of Lady Wallace, of Mrs. Bennet, 
whose ‘Beggar Girl,’ and numerous other 
novels, were eagerly read by our mothers; 
none of the Margravine of Anspach, of Mrs. 
Lenox, who produced ‘The Female Quixote ;' 
none of the authoress of ‘The Life of Petrarch ;’ 
none of Miss Plumtree, Priscilla Wakefield, 
or Helen Maria Williams, cum multis aliis. 


Mrs. Centlivre was living in the eighteenth 


century ; but “the cook’s wife,” the witty writer 
of the ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ a comedy that 
yet keeps its place on the stage, was probably 


tabooed, as without the circle of literary pro- 


prieties. 


While, however, on this subject of omissions, 
we must mention one for which we are thankful 
to Mrs. Elwood. In these times of catch-penny 
literature, the biography of living writers affords 
a tempting theme; and the compiler has shown 
as much taste as good feeling in forbearing to 
enter on it. Independently of the doubtful mo- 
rality of tampering with the feelings of the parties 
by dragging their private life before the public, 
there are good literary reasons for leaving to the 
living authoress a priority in the narration of her 
own story. ‘There is no reading so delightful as 
auto-biography ; and when conducted with can- 
dour and philosophy, none more suggestive or pro- 
fitable. For the rest, if there is no originality in 
these memoirs, it is because the greater number 
of the subjects have been too amply or too recently 
handled to admit of novelty ; and the authoress 
has too freely employed inverted commas to 
designate her borrowings from her predecessors, 
to admit of the reproach of wearing false colours. 
The volumes, it is frankly avowed, “ are intended 
only for such of her sex, who, not feeling them- 
selves equal to profound and abstract subjects, 


; can derive amusement and information from 


what is professedly too light for the learned, or 


in any station of life, are greedily bought and (‘too simple for the studious.” Humbler preten- 
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sions could not well be put forward; we are 
grieved to be obliged to add, that the volumes 
would not have justified higher. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

System of Universal Geography, founded on the 
Work of Malte-Brun and Balbi, §c.—This volume 
presents us with an abridgment of the celebrated 
work of Malte-Brun, an inestimable work ofits kind, 
and which loses nothing of its real value by judicious 
curtailment. The task of reducing within just limits 
the somewhat prolix eloquence of the learned Dane, 
has been ably executed by the editor of this volume, 
which, though we have styled it an abridgment, yet 
extends to more than a thousand closely printed pages. 
It has an index also, which contains more names 
than are to be found in most gazetteers. We per- 
ceive that the editor (Mr. James Laurie) affects to 
slight Malte-Brun, and would lead us to suppose 
that he has rather taken Balbi as his guide and chief 
authority. There is certainly a great charm in 
novelty, and the last-named writer has the undoubted 
advantage of having been recently in fashion ; but 


with maps; the most trustworthy and honest will 
present the greatest number of blanks and most 
marks of doubt and uncertainty. But we have no 
wish to hint disapprobation in this instance, nor to 
seek for blemishes in a work the careful elaboration 
of which is equal to its utility. We think that the 
editor of the ‘System of Universal Geography’ is 
fully justified in assuming that “in respect of accu- 
racy and extent of information, the present work will 
be found, at the least, not inferior to any similar 
publication.” 

History of the Church of Christ, by H. Stebbing, 
D.D. & vols.—It is to be regretted that Dr. Stebbing 
appears here as the continuator of Milner, and not 
as the author of an independent work: he is superior 
to his predecessors in discrimination and the due 
estimate of authorities, and he is free from that spirit 
of sectarian partisanship which led the Milners to 
exclude from the Church of Christ those who did not 
hold every article of their calvinistic creed. Still Dr. 
Stebbing has obviously felt himself trammelled by opi- | 
nions and sentiments previously set forth, and has 
been obliged to insinuate rather than state directly 





which I feel. 


liberty of dedicating to you. 


losopher of the age. 





his own views on many points of great ecclesiastical 
importance, Incidentally we learn that he contem- 
plates writing an Ecclesiastical History entirely ori- | 
ginal, and we shall reserve for its appearance an | 
examination of the theor 
here shadowed forth. 


March, 1824), whilst I was occupied in collecting 
together my preparations, a gentleman approached 
from amongst the members of the Academy, and 
entered into conversation with me. 
winning friendliness, he drew from me an account of 
the object of my studies, my occupations, and my 
plans ; we separated, without my venturing to ask, 
through shyness and inexperience, the name of him 
who had so kindly taken an interest in me. 
conversation was the foundation of my subsequent 
career; I had gained for my scientific pursuits a 
most powerful and amiable friend and patron. You 
had returned only the day before from a tour in 
Italy ; no one was aware of your presence. 
| known, without introductions, in a city where the 
| assemblage of so many persons, from all parts of the 
world, is the greatest obstacle to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the distinguished and learned philosophers 
assembled there, I, like so many others, might have 
remained unnoticed in the crowd, and perhaps lost 
altogether; this danger was now completely re- 
; moved. From that day every door, every institution 
| and laboratory, was open to me; the lively interest 


I _ fashion 5 | which you honoured me with gained me the affection 
we cannot concede all the praise which is claimed | and intimate friendship of my much esteemed 


for him on the score of perspicuity and systematic | teachers Gay-Lussac, Dulong, and Thenard. Your 
arrangement. System and perspicuity, when in their good opinion smoothed the path toa sphere of use- 
proper places, follow after accurate knowledge ; but | fulness which for.the last sixteen years I have inces- 

is often wanting in geography ; and therefore a | santly laboured worthily to occupy. 
geographical writer who affects, like Balbi, to go on | whom I know have, like myself, to thank you for 
every occasion into exact details and to exhibit com- | patronage and favour in the prosecution of their 
plete arrangements, must often have recourse to | scientific inquiries! The chemist, the botanist, the 
Conjecture and sacrifice authenticity to a show of natural philosopher, the traveller to Persia and India, 
completeness. It is with geographical treatises as | the artist, all rejoiced in the same advantages, the 


same patronage ; with you there was no distinction 
of nations or countries. The world in general does 
not know how deeply Science is indebted to you in 
this respect, but it is for ever engraven in our hearts. 
May I be permitted thus publicly to express the 
profound respect, the sincere and pure gratitude 
I hardly know if I can claim as my 
own any part of this little work which I take the 
When I read the in- 
troduction which, forty-two years ago, you wrote to 
Ingenhousz’s book ‘On the Nutrition of Plants,’ it 
always appears to me as if, in fact, I had merely en- 
deavoured to extend and verify the views which were 
there put forth by the most zealous and active phi- 
I received from the British 
Association, at their meeting at Liverpool in 1837, 
the flattering request to draw up a report on the 
present state of our knowledge of organic chemistry. 
At my proposal, the Association agreed to invite M. 
Dumas, of Paris,a Member of the Royal Academy, 
to undertake, in conjunction with me, the drawing 
up of this report. This was the original cause which 
led to the publication of the present book; I have 
endeavoured to describe in it the relation of Organic 
Chemisiry to Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture, 
as well as the changes which organic substances 
undergo in the processes of fermentation, decay, and 
'y of a Church which he has | putrefaction. At atime like the present, when that 

| restless striving after novelties, which are so fre- 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry.—_We have already | quently worthless, scarcely permits the rising genera- 
noticed the translations which have appeared of tion to bestow even a cursory glance on the founda- 


With the most 


This 


Un- 


How many 
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of reasoning peculiar to himself, he identifies the cause 
of pews with that of the Puritans in Cromwell's 
and of the evangelical party in our own, Surely he 
ought to have known that the Puritans were stren. 
uously opposed to maintaining any distinction of 
rank in sacred edifices, and insisted that every assem. 
bly for divine worship should realize the holy declan. 
ation, “ The rich and the poor meet together; God 
is the maker of them all.” : 

Intimidation ; a Political Satire, by Cato the Cen. 
sor.—There are few of the forms of literary compo- 
sition in which success is more certain than satire: 
but then, the reason is one by no means calculated to 
recommend it to general adoption. A satire manqué, 
it should Ke remembered, is a satire, still_only not 
wounding in the direction which the author intended, 
The sarcasm aimed against another, if it fails to pierce 
rebounds upon the party aiming it:—and he who 
“ writes down” his neighbour “ an ass,” if he do not 
succeed in pinning the label to that neighbour's back, 
must keep it for himself. Satire is a two-edged 
weapon—and has a very sharp handle; and he who 
meddles with it, not being dexterous, is sure to do 
himself a mischief. The present satire, as its author 
calls it, does not deserve to have much said of it, in 
any way. The satirist is by no means so dangerous 
a person as he thinks himself; and we do not see 
that any body is much hurt in this onslaught. He 
threatens to do a great deal more yet, in the “cut- 
and-thrust” way :—but, so far, none of his opponents 
are any the worse; and, we think, if he will examine 
his own fingers, he will find that he has cut them in 
two or three places, 


The Fair Chinese Maid; a Tale of Macao, by an 
Officer in China.—This first canto of a poem was 
written, its author states, to beguile an idle fortnight 
on shipboard; and under such circumstances, 
perhaps no more need be said about it. Idleness ig 
the avowed parent of many a folly ; and may be ad- 
mitted to take the blame of this among the rest. The 
author laments that a return to active life prevented 
his carrying the matter beyond the first canto ; but 
promises a second, in case the English public shall 
express any great anxiety for it. Our advice to him, 
on their behaif, is, that if he can find any other occu- 
pation for his time, to think no more about the 
Chinese Maid. 

Verses, Original and Translated, by Rebecca Lee, 
—Original Poems and Songs, by James Lemons 
The Island Minstrel, by H. Fitzherbert—We have 
strung these volumes together, for no better reason 
than that we know not what else to do with them,— 
and that they have the common attributes of poetical 
exterior, and sounds, obtained, on the principle of 
the drum, from emptiness. Perhaps it is scarcely 
fair to class the first of them with the other two; but, 
to say that the lady’s muse isa trifle better instructed 
than these its accidental companions, is praise not 
worth her having—and yet’ the best we can afford, 
Of the volumes second and third on the list, it isa 
waste of time even to write the titles. 

Stow's Survey of London, edited by W. J. Thoms, 
Esq.—Although we would not willingly “swear by” 
Master Stow, we have, notwithstanding, a respect for 














Liebig’s invaluable works; but it is only within | tions which support so noble and mighty a structure ; 


these few days that we have seen a copy of the 
Organic Chemistry in the original German. We 
were so much struck with the dedication to Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, and the interesting account 
therein given of Liebig’s first acquaintance with that 
great and excellent man, and the influence which it 
exerted on his subsequent career, that we have trans- 
lated it, for the purpose of making it known in 
England. And we cannot but express our regret 
that it was omitted in the excellent translation of 
the work ; because, at the same time that it reflected 
honour on the author, it would, to a considerable 
extent, have removed the unfavourable impression 
entertained by some persons that Liebig assumed 
more to himself than was altogether just, and forgot 
or overlooked the labours of his predecessors :— 
To A. von Humboldt. 

During my residence in Paris, in the winter 
of 1823, I was successful in having an account 
of an analytical examination of Howard’s “ Ful- 
minating Compounds of Silver and Mercury,” 
my first investigation, read before the Royal Aca- 
demy. At the close of the meeting (on the 24th of 


, and when even those foundations themselves can 
| hardly be distinguished by the ordinary observer, 
| disguised as they are by external ornaments ; when 
at such a time an intruder in branches of Science 
hitherto foreign to himself, dares to direct the atten- 
tion and powers of naturalists to subjects which ought 
long ago to have been made the end and object of 
their exertions and labours, it is impossible to feel 
sure of success; for although the desire of man to do 
good knows no limits, his means and his abilities are 
confined to narrow bounds. Quite independent of 
the original observations which I have brought for- 
ward in this work, it would afford me the greatest 
satisfaction if the philosophical principles which I 
have applied to the growth and nutrition of plants 
should be found worthy of your approbation. 

Giessen, Aug. 1, 1840. . Liesic. 

Milford Malvoisin, by F. E. Paget, M.A.—Mr. 
Paget possesses an extraordinary faculty in deducing 
right conclusions from wrong premises. In his pre- 
sent tale he takes the field against pews, and particu- 
larly those monstrous wooden closets which disfigure 





so many of our country churches. By some process 


our ancient antiquary; and are glad to welcome a 
reprint of his famous “Survey.” Stow, indeed, de- 
serves credit for what he did, for his diligence was 
great; and his care, in seeking for original documents, 
rebukesthe indolence of the later historians of London, 
who are content to copy what has been already 
gleaned. In addition to this, the Survey contains 
much valuable information which we might seek for 
in vain elsewhere ; and many notices of buildings, of 
which every vestige has been swept away. The pre- 
sent edition is reprinted from that “ increased with 
divers rare notes of antiquity,” published in 1603, and 
is illustrated by some curious and interesting notes by 
the editor, who hasalso prefixed a memoir of worthy 
Master Stow. The work is cheap, and neatly got up, 
and we can recommend it to the public. 

Almanacks.—Our record is not yet perfect. Punch 
now offers a substantial Pocket Book, with all the 
customary attractions in the way of usefulness, and a 


small yolume, in addition, of his own peculiar wares, 
—Mr. Van Voorst, the Naturalist’s Pocket Almanack, 
—and Messrs. Howlett & Son tempt the ladies with 
the Victoria Almanack, printed in gold on a purple 
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Mean Barometer corrected seseasonsneed F. 30.073 .. 30.053 


A.M. Cloudy—very slight rain—brisk wind. P.M. Overcast—brisk 


wind. Evening, The same. 
A.M. Overcast—very slight rain—brisk wind—high wind through- 
out the night. P.M. Cloudy. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
\§ ‘ine—light clouds and wind, P.M, Cloudy—deposition— 
light wind. Evening, Thick fog 
A.M. Lt. fog & wind. P. M. Cloudy. —It.wind. Ev. Lt. fog & wind. 
| 
|A.M. Lightly ovet.—It. wind. P.M. Cldy.—it. wind. Ev. Thick fog. 
|A.M, Overcast—deposition—It. fog. P.M. Thick fog. Ev. The same. 


|Light fog and wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 
|§ Thick fore—light wind nearly the whole of the day. Evening, Star- 


| light—light fog. 

|A.M. Light fogand wind. P.M. Overcast—It. wind. Ev. Light fog. 

\Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Lightly overcast. 
Ev. Overcast—slight rain. 


| 
jOve ercast—It. wind throughout the day. 

a iy a wind nearly the whole of the day. 
ening, Overc 


ise a Fine—licht al P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. 
Evening, Fine and a light clouds. 
P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
| Evening, Fine and starlight. 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 
Ev. Cloudy—slight rain. 
vening, Fine 


Evening, Fine 


A.M. Lightly overcast—light wind. 


jOverca ast—light wind throughout the day. 
tbc light clouds and wind throughout the day. 
and moonlight—light clouds. 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. 
and moonlight. 


i M. Overcast—light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev. Cloudy. 


|Overcast—deposition—It. wind throughout the day. Ev. The same, 
jOvercast—It. wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—deposition. 
| Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, 
Evening, Overcast. - 
|A. M. Overcast—slight rain. 
| A.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind and frost. 
nearly cloudless. Evening, Fine and starlicht. 
IgA. rome _ Fine—nearly cloudiess—light wind and frost. P.M. Over- 
—It. wind. Ey. Overcast—very fine rain—high wind. 
A. S. "ae —high wind, as also wom — night. P.M. The 
Evening, The a f° 
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i very slight rain. Evening, Overcas' 
Cc - oudy—light wind throughout the day. ” Evening, Overcast. 
| Clon idy—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Early part, 
light rain 5 _after, fine and starlight. 
3 P.M. 
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Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Leipsic, Dec. 13, 1842. 

T am tempted to send you a few lines, to correct 
some erroneous impressions which several notices 
that have lately appeared in the Atheneum are apt 
to create among your numerous readers. First, as to 
the splendid Walhalla erected by the King of 
Bavaria, and which is to be a temple of honour for 
all Germans of merit. Do you know the fact that 
the King has rejected the statue of Luther, notwith- 
standing his undisputed greatness as the reformer, 
not only of the Church, but of the German language ? 
The publication of Luther’ 's works marks a new era 
in German literature. But Luther was the enemy 
of Rome, and therefore he is refused those honours 
which he and Melancthon so eminently deserve. I 
do not know whether many of your readers are aware 
of the very curious and peculiar style of King Lud- 
wig’s German poem, but it is very similar to what the 
Spaniards call “ gorgorismo.” The prospectus of the 
Walhalla, * Die Walhallageniisse geschildert durch 
Keenig Ludwig von Bayern,’ has called forth a review 
in the Deutsche Jahrbiicher, which so closely imitates 
and so admirably ridicules the prospectus, that many 
thousand copies have been sold,—the latter is, of 
course, prohibited in Bavaria. The King’s poetry, 
as you possibly know, has called forth a witty satire 
by Ottinger, i in which it is stated that a riot, which 
the police strove in vain to suppress, was dispersed 
by the reading aloud of King Ludwig’s poem; every- 
body ran away ! 

Other mistakes are, I see, current in England. 
Thus, with respect to the report on the greater liberty 
granted to the press in Prussia, your informant 
States, that “ all writings of more than twenty /eaves, 
are to be exempt from censorship.” For “leaves” 
read sheets. And in order to show how the law is 
worked, I shall translate for you a paragraph which 
appeared in the official journal of the German book- 


trade (Boersenblatt fiir den deutschen _—— 
dated Leipsic, Dec. 2, 1842:—*“Berlin, Nov. 26, 
1842,_The police-oftice of this city has to-day - 
hibited the sale and advertising of ‘ Bruno Bauer 
und seine Gegner,’ (B. Bauer and his antagonists,) by 
Edgar Bauer, published by Jonas, and all copies 
have been seized provisionally. This book, having 
received the imprimatur of the Berlin censor, we 
are taught by this case what is understood by ‘ con- 
ditional liberty of the press.’” A previous number 
of the same official journal complained of the almost 
daily visits of the Prussian police officers. This is 
the real state of the liberty of the press in Prussia. 
That of Saxony is a shade, but only a shade, 
better. 

Of literary news there is not much ; a new novel, 
* Thomas Ty rnau,’ by the authoress of ‘ Gadwic 
Castle,’ has ‘lately appeared, and the whole of the 
first edition was sold in a few days, notwithstanding 
its price of about twenty shillings sterling, which re- 
presents at least two guineas. Who would pay two 
guineas for a novel in England ? 


The sale of English works of light literature, never 
of any great importance, is annihilated in Germany 
by the reprints which are published by D. Tauchnitz, 
of this city. 
Cooper's ‘Jack o’Lantern’ were republished here, 
about a fortnight after they had appeared in London, 
at eighteenpence each, very neatly and correctly 
printed ! It is understood, however, that Mr. Forbes, 
who represents the British government at Dresden, 
is to propose a treaty for international copyright, and 
there is little doubt but he will succeed. Mr. Forbes 
ought certainly to do something for the many thou- 
sand pounds of salary which he has received in the 
course of the fifteen years during which he has held 
the sinecure place of British Minister to the Court 
of Saxony. 

Hervegh, the author of ‘ Lieder eines Lebenden,’ 
poems full of the fire of liberty, and which are prohi- 





Thus, Dickens’s £ American Notes’ and | 


bited in Prussia, lately visited Berlin, where he is to 
marry a rich Jewess, and was presented to the King 
by special command. He was introduced by his 
countryman, the celebrated Prof. Schoenbein, phy- 
sician to His Majesty. “ You have given me some 
severe pills,” said the King, “but they are neither 
as bitter nor as brightly gilt as some which I have 
been obliged to swallow by order of your friend the 
Doctor there.” The speeches of the King of Prussia 
have been printed, with a running commentary, but 
they were seized “ provisionally” before they could 
be issued ! 

Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has been appointed to 
the post of Director- General of Sacred and Church 
Music. You know he is a Jew,—so are Neander 
and Benary, the two most popular Professors of 
Theology in the University of Berlin ! 

All the German savants have been much as- 
tonished to learn that Count Léon de Laborde has 
been elected a member of the French Academy ; the 
superficiality of this young man has been pilloried 
by Salzman and Zanz in a manner which must cer- 
tainly startle the Academicians. 

When at Berlin lately, I visited the Exhibition of 
Pictures by Living Artists. Among about 500 
“ works of art,” there were not more than a dozen of 
great merit. ‘ "Huss before the Council of Constance,’ 
by Lessing, of Diisseldorf; a scene from the humor- 
ous poem * Die Jobsiade,’ representing the examina- 
tion of a candidate for holy orders, by Hasencloever, 
of the same school; *‘ The Abdication of Charles V.’ 
by Gallioit ; and ‘ The Signing of the Compromise’ 
(the beginning of the revolt of the Netherlands under 
Philip II.), by De Biefuc, both Belgian artists, are 
pictures which will immortalize their authors. By 
the bye, some of Lord Westmoreland’s music has 
been performed with great success. You know he 
is your Minister at the court of Prussia. 

———— 
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THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION, 


(Suggested by an extract from the Bechuana Mission, which appeared 


in the Atheneum, No. 777.) 
Tuy voice hath filled our forest shades, 
Child of the sunless shore, 
For never heard the ancient glades 
Such wondrous words before : : 
Though bards beneath our palms have poured 
Their tales of joy or dread, 
Yet thou alone the land hast cheered 
With tidings of the dead. 


The men of old who slept in death 
Before the forests grew, 

Whose glory faded from the earth 
While yet the hills were new ; 

The warriors famed in battles o'er, 
Of whom our fathers spake, 

The wise, whose wisdom shines ro more, 
Stranger, will they awake ? 


The foes who fell in thousand fields 
neath my conquering brand, 

Whose bones have strewn the Caffer’s hills, 
The Bushman’s lonely land, 

The young who shared my path of fame, 
But found an early urn, 

And the roses of my youth's bright dream, 
Stranger, will they return ? 


My mother's face was fair to see, 
My father’s glance was bright, 

But long ago the grave from me 
Hath hid that blessed light ; 

Yet sweeter was the sunshine shed 
By my lost children’s eyes, 

That beam upon me from the dead,— 
Stranger, will they arise ? 


Was it some green grave’s early guest, 
Who loved thee long and well, 

That left the land of dreamless rest, 
Such blessed truths to tell ? 

For ours have been the wise and brave, 
Who feared not Death's abyss ; 

The strong in hope, the true in love, 
But none that dreamt of this, 


Yet, if the grave restore to life 
Her ransomed spoils again, 
And ever hide the hate and strife 
That died with wayward men; 
Thou hast, my spirit, missed the star 
That guides our steps above, 
Since only earth was given to War, 
That better land, to Love. 
Frances Brow». 





ART-UNIONS. 

Mrs. Parkes is a woman after our own heart: not 
a word will she retract, for love or interest, if she 
believes that word to be true. Last week we pub- 
lished Mr. Moon's letter—this week we have her 
rejoinder, a Rowland for his Oliver. 

Respecting the hint in Mr. Moon's letter, that 
Mrs. Parkes had offered her stock to Mr. Lloyd, for 
the use of the “ National,” she states, that it is “ en- 
tirely false,” and gives some reasons why it could not 
be true. We, however, only refer to this circum- 
stance in justice to Mrs. Parkes, as the fact inno way 
affects the question at issue, or concerns the public. 
Other circumstances, however, are brought forward 
by Mrs. Parkes, which do materially interest the 
public. In her first letter, she observes,— 

“ Will the public read without suspicion the fol- 
lowing announcement? I quote the advertisement of 
the National Art-Union:— The pair (the Lattice and 
Mask) after Landscer’s exquisite pictures, engraved 
by J. H. Robinson, are partially known ; but the ex- 
treme delicacy and cost of the engraving demanded 
a proportionate charge, which excluded them from the 
hands of all but a very few. The application of the 
electrotype has justified their introduction into this 
plan.’ I will not ask you how or why ‘ the extreme 
delicacy’ of a print should ‘exclude it from the hands 
of all but a few’? It seems, however, that you have 
a number of copies still on hand ; but the important 
guestion is—How is the electrotype to be so applied 
as to justify the introduction of these works into the 
plan of the National Art-Union? If you have thrown 
off the usual number of prints from any one of the 
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be when twenty electrotype copies, or twenty casts 
from the same original matrix, shall have been pro- 
duced, and from each of these some six hundred 
impressions shall have been taken!” 
On this subject Mrs. Parkes is now a little more 
communicative :— 
“ Mr. Moon has advertised the fact under his own 
name, that the Lattice of the National Art-Union for 
1843 was published by him in 1838! under the title of 
the Mantilla (being a portrait of Mrs. Lister). Ihave 
carefully compared a print of the earlier with a proof 
of the later date,and what do I find? In the former, 
a lovely work, fresh from the hand of the artist, and 
in every touch I see the master; but in the latter 
much of the delicate handling has been worn away, 
leaving the stronger lines comparatively untouched, 
which gives the worn-out plate a raw effect (I speak 
as an artist), a harsh appearance that utterly destroys 
the tone—the great charm in a fine and _ highly 
finished engraving, and the express beauty of this 
particular plate. I have indeed seen an electrotype 
impression from a new plate, which gave to paper an 
absolute fac-simile of the original; but if this plate 
were electrotyped in its present state, I assert that, 
considering the quality of the copper used in that 
process, the fiftieth impression would show to those 
who have any knowledge of engraving a marked de- 
terioration, even from this deteriorated plate. It is 
my firm opinion, founded on internal evidence, that 
many hundred impressions have been worked off from 
this plate since its change of title; a plate in use since 
1838, from which the impressions sold originally atone, 
two, three, and four guixeas cach, while in its present 
state it is of no value as a work of art. This I vouch 
as one who knows what she is stating, and who states 
this much, because the general public cannot possess 
her means of comparison, nor her power (acquired 
by years of study and intimate acquaintance with the 
subject) to decide between the excellent and the in- 
different. This is my deliberate opinion of the plate 
before it has been submitted to the electrotype ; and 
when that process has been repeatedly applied, what 
must be the impression thence to be derived? Now, 
if I could be certain that the means of comparison 
between the print of 1838 and the proof of 1843 could 
be fairly brought before the eyes of those who could 
form a true judgment on the subject, I should con- 
sider my present task a piece of superfiuous labour. 
I assert positively —I1st, that this assumption in 1843 
of the name of the Lattice, by the print which was 
published in 1838 as the Manilla, is for the ex- 
press purpose of deceiving the public, and inducing 
them to believe that this worn-out plate is a recent 
and ‘ partially known’ engraving by one of our most 
eminent engravers, whereas the more delicate touches 
of that master-hand (whose fame would suffer from 
the uncontradicted imputation) are actually worn 
away ; 2, that, pretending to be a portrait of Mrs. 
Lister, the equivocal expression of this altered coun- 
tenance is an insult to the beautiful and amiable 
original, whom it belies and libels; 3, that this print 
of 1843 bearing open letters, the usual distinctive 
mark of a proof, is an imposition, highly discreditable 
to any party who may have incurred the responsi- 
bility of so characterizing it; and 4, that, pretending 
to be published in 1843, and to be dedicated by its 
new proprietors, under its new name, to Sir George 
Villiers, G.C.B., the patron of the original print, who 
in 1838 accepted its dedication under another name, 
at the hands of Mr. Moon, stamps the print with 
falsehood, which will shut the public ear against all 
the pretensions of the National Art-Union, as having 
in view the public advantage, the benefit of artists, 
and the cultivation of art. It isa great relief to me, 
that, feeling myself bound to let the public clearly 
understand these atrocious facts, I am spared from 
even the remotest suspicion of any personal imputa- 
tion. The workers of this iniquity have not dared to 
face the public eye. The agents of the National are 
respectable men, beyond the suspicion of even an un- 
conscious participation in such dishonourable doings; 
the secretaries are reputable tradesmen, apparently 
anxious to practise their callings in an honest way ; 
their names are not appended to the plate. Its 
utterly unknown proprietors sign its dedication ; but 
such is the extreme caution, and such the tact of these 
unknown proprietors, nameless directors, and nonde- 


plates, in what state is it now ?—in what state will it 


| chance of my detecting them, or I wou 
to proclaim their names, and call upor 
able, but evidently deceived agents, 
off and denounce them to the pub 
With regard to the authorship of thi 
markable that in the criginal prin 
dated Jan. 1, 1838, on the right h 
plate, I read, Engraved by Jokn H. Robinson, member 
of, §c., whereas in the proof of the Lattice dated 
Jan. 1, 1843 (the same plate, let my reader recollect) 
I find the words Engraved ror Mr. F. G. Mooy, by 
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lic indignation, 
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t of the Mantila, 
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advertisement of the 21st inst., shows that he] 
this with other plates to the ‘ proprietors’ of the Na- 
tional Art-Union. Now I have his own word to 
prove that he is not one of these proprietors—he did 
not sell it to * Himself and Co.;’ so that these mys 
terious proprietors are still masking in Twelfth Night 


their Lattices. I dare them to come forth and tell 
the world their names. They are the abusers of the 
plate, the producers of the pretended proof before 
me. Mr. Moon proves that he knows the recent 
prints are valueless; for he advertises, and most 
wisely, that he has ‘ reserved the proofs and prints of 
Edwin Landseer’s Mavtilla’ (the original of the Lat. 
tice), * which, as early and choice impressions, will, 
under no circumstances, be reduced in price.” Can 
any words contain a stronger condemnation of these 
works of the National Art-Union, which falsely pre- 
tend to be ‘in all respects as excellent as the ori- 
ginals’?” 

So much for the great “ National” lottery, A 
correspondent requests to know whether we have ob- 
served, that in the Polytechnic “ Little-go” there is the 
same “ extreme caution,’ unknown proprietors, name- 
less directors, and nondescript managers! To be sure 
we have. What then? So far as private interests 
are concerned, so far as these projects were designed 
“to draw custom to the shop,” or put money in the 
purses of the projectors, we care little about them, 
It is because they are injurious to art, and, the 
“ Little-go” especially, demoralizing so far as their 
influence can extend, that we object. Names, if re- 
spectable people could be found to lend their names 
as sanction to such schemes, would only extend the 
mischievous power of the projectors; but the “ ex- 
treme caution,” the “ unknown,” the “ nameless,” the 
“ nondescript” character of the “ proprietors,” as Mr. 
Moon, in his simplicity, calls them, ought, we admit, 
to speak trumpet-tongued, by way of warning to the 
public; and it has done so, we presume, for Mrs, 
Parkes assures us, that “ respectable parties,” whose 
names have been advertised in conjunction with them, 
have already withdrawn. 








THE MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

Ir is not generally known that this Museum is 
open to thé public, and extremely well worth a visit. 
It is not designed for an attractive show, to amuse 
London sight-seers, but is admirably calculated to 
be of service to persons interested in mining opera- 
tions, in various arts and manufactures, and espe- 
cially to builders and architects. By such persons it 
cannot be too highly appreciated, as it will often 
afford them an opportunity, by a short visit, of ac- 
quiring much information, and receiving many useful 
hints. The room into which the visitor first enters, 
contains various specimens of stone used for building, 
and also some of the products of the earthy minerals 
now used in the arts. The several sorts of stone 
examined for the purpose of deciding on the most 
suitable for the New Houses of Parliament, are con- 
tained in the first case, where the spectator should 
not fail to notice the beautiful specimen of magnesian 
limestone, from Bolsover, approved by the Commis 
sioners, The wisdom of their choice appears from 
the fact, that the material thus selected has stood the 
test of 800 years in Southwell Church, where, both 
in the exterior and the interior, it is uninjured by the 
corroding tooth of time. 

The small blocks of stone in the cases in this room 
are mostly in cubes, and many of them very beautl- 
fully polished. Among them will be found granites, 
porphyries, sandstones, pudding-stones, oolites, ala- 
basters, and a great variety of English marbles, some 








script managers, that there is not the shadow of a | 





of them rivalling in beauty the expensive marbles of 
Italy. The specimens from Babbicombe are especially 


characters, or concealed in their Meantillas behind . 
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i re also the blocks of shelly limestone 
boost brokeshite. At the top of the room the 
contain various specimens of the products de- 

ved from earthy minerals, illustrations of the changes 
yaaa which they pass, and of their application to 
the arts. Among these we may notice the beautiful 
reelain, manufactured from the white clay derived 
from decomposed granite; the fire-brick and various 


* sorts of tiles and crockery made of the Stourbridge 


tay ; Keene's cement, which is a preparation of 
chalk and alum, and which, besides being a durable 
cement, has the whiteness and _Teceives the polish of 
marble; and the plaster of Paris made of gypsum, of 
which there are some fine specimens; some of the 
numerous uses to which it is applied being illustrated 
by the various works of art lodged in the Museum, 
among Which is one of the models designed for the 
New Houses of Parliament. The use now made of 
asphalte is shown bya detail of the processes through 
which it passes, in being applied, as it is successfully, 
to the formation of foot pavements. 

The two rooms on the next floor are furnished with 
suites of specimens of the mineral contents of rocks, 
and of coal, both anthracite and bituminous, in all 
its varieties. Here the various metals may be seen 
in lodes, as they are brought fresh from the mines, in 
the amorphous and crystalline states, and all the 
stages through which they pass before being converted 
jnto manufactures. The different methods of manu- 
facturing iron are illustrated, as is also the conversion 
of iron into steel; the various results of the hot and 
cold blast furnaces are shown, not only in the iron, 
put also in the fuel employed, and the various kinds 
of slag obtained from them. 

By the time the visitor has reached the end of the 
room, he finds the material, which at first he saw in 
its primitive state, converted into swords, guns, and 
various articles of cutlery. One of the tables con- 
tains, in a morocco case, eleven small plates of steel, 
about a square inch in size; these plates are very 
interesting, being specimens of steel, exhibiting the 
yarious colours produced by tempering at different 
degrees of heat. These small plates show the various 
colours of the thermal spectrum, of which we have 
familiar examples in the effect produced by leaving 
a polished steel poker too long in the fire, and in the 
prismatic sort of are often seen in the domestic stove. 

The Model Room, which is reached by ascending 
another flight of stairs, is filled with objects of great 
interest to all who are engaged in geological studies 
or mining pursuits. Here, in half an hour, by the 
assistance of the models, and the instructions of the 
very obliging and intelligent officer to whom this 
department belongs, an accurate idea may be obtained 
of the appearance presented by the great mining 
county of Cornwall,—the veins in which the. copper 
and tin are contained—the faults by which the work- 
man is arrested in his progress—the way in which 
the mine is worked—the “ whims” by which the ore 
is brought to the surface, and the machinery used for 
purifying and smelting it. Tlere is a model to show 
the manner in which the veins and faults occur, made 
under the direction of Sir H. De la Beche ; a model 
ofa steam whim, erected at East Whealcrofty Mine, 

designed by J. Sims, C.E., on a scale of an inch to 
a foot; a model of an apparatus by which the men 
may ascend to the surface, thus affording the assist- 
ance in many cases greatly needed, as appears from 
the fact that some of the mines are so deep, that it 
takes a man more than two hours to reach the top, 
There is a model of a Newcastle coal field, to show 
the mode of ventilation adopted, and by which it is 
seen how a stream of air is made to traverse the pas- 
sages to the extent of twenty miles. The most beau- 
tiful model, if comparison be allowed, is that of Mr. 
Sopwith, illustrating the beds of coal in the Forest 
of Dean. It includes twenty-four square miles of 
country; it opens so as to exhibit several sections ; 
it shows the various beds of coal ; and the colouring 
indicates the extent to which the mines have been 
already worked. In this room there are specimens 
of the various tools used by the miner in Saxony and 
Cornwall, to which it is proposed to add those of other 
countries. In order, however, that the Museum may 
receive those numerous additions, which are desir- 
able, the premises must be greatly enlarged, being 
already well filled; and it is to be hoped that an 
establishment so truly national will not be crippled 
for want of the space necessary to make it what it 


ought to be—a friendly rival to the continental 
schools of mines, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Or home gossip, scarcely a word has reached us; 
indeed, if we were to record here what alone has 
occupied our thoughts during the week, we might 
possibly babble of index, and other matters not par- 
ticularly enlivening. These, however, belong to the 
past, and our talk should be of the future: but in 
the way of literary intelligence, the only word of 
promise that has reached us is from the Messrs. 
Longmans—‘ The Last Year in China, to the Peace 
of Nanking,’ by a Field Officer, actively employed in 
that country. 

Our neighbours, on the otherside the Channel, seem 
equally engrossed with the cordialities and festivities 
of the season. The dramatic event of the last few 
days has been the production, under its new title of 
*La Main Droite et la Main Gauche, of M. Léon 
Gozlan’s drama—the interdict of which, by authority, 
almost at the very hour of performance, about a year 
and a half ago, under its then title of * J/ était un Roi 
et une Reine,’ made so much noise, as our readers 
will remember. The offence of the piece, to which 
it owed at once its suppression and its notoriety, was | 
its containing a mean and profligate attack upon the | 
domestic habits and circumstances of our young 
Queen, and her newly-wedded consort; and the | 
author, who seems to have thought himself very ill- 
used, by the determined interference of the higher | 
powers, under a more generous inspiration than his | 
own, has struggled hard to get a hearing for his dra- 
matic squib. He has been compelled, however, to | 
remodel it; and, so far as may be gathered from the | 
accounts of the performance furnished by the Paris | 
feuilletons, although the piece, read by the light of 
its author's original and known intentions, still exhi- | 
bits the mischievous tendencies of its early construc- | 
tion and moral, yet the changes to which he has been | 
driven have sufficiently removed it from all apt ap- | 
plication to the royal pair, whom it sought to wound, | 
and generalized the satire for those to whom the | 
previous facts are unknown. 





We record with regret the decease, in his seventy- | 
fourth year, of that accomplished and urbane gentle- 


man, Archdeacon Wrangham. The literary labours | 
of his life were carried on, with little intermission, ! 
till its close. These were principally poetical : trans- 
lations of the classics, in which an intimate know- 
ledge of the original Latin or Greek was set forth by 
graceful powers of versification ; or more sportive 
exercises, in which he rendered English verse into | 
the modern or ancient languages with a felicity and | 
ease scarcely inferior to that of “ Father Prout,” or 
the author of ‘Il Trifoglio.” He was a man of exten- 
sive reading, and an upright and generous critic ; and 
will be regretted by a large circle of literary friends, | 
by whom he was beloved for the gentleness and | 
consideration which he carried into all the relations | 
of social intercourse. 


The announcement in our last Table of Meetings, | 
that the lecture at the Royal Academy on Thursday, | 
would be on Sculpture, was an error; the more to 
be regretted, as, on that evening, was delivered the | 
first of the series on Architecture, by Professor C. R. 
Cockerell. This subject just now seems to occupy | 
so much of public attention, and our former casual 
notices of these lectures awakened at the time, so 
much interest, that we have obtained leave to attend 
the course, and shall furnish our readers with a report, 
which cannot fail to gratify them. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has 
filled up the vacancy left by the death of Count A. 
de Laborde, by the election of M. Duchatel, the 
Minister of the Interior. The Academy of Fine 
Arts has elected M. Donizetti, now at Vienna, cor- 
responding member, in the place of the late M. Mau- 
duit; M. Kaulbach, painter, of Munich, to replace 
M. de Lasalle; and M. Jessi, engraver, of Florence, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of M. de 
Bray. The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres has filled the places become vacant during 
the past year in the list of corresponding members by 
the election of Messrs. Eugene Borée, nowin Persia ; 
Thomas Wright, of London ; Wachsmuth, of Leipsic ; 
Cavedoni, of Modena; and De Witte, of Antwerp: 





d he cl f the A rsary Meeting 
and at the close of the Annive Meeti 
of the Geographical Society, last week, there was a 
ballot for two members of the central committee to 
replace Ad:iral D’Urville and Dr. Edwards; when 
M. Thomassy obtained the first place by a 
majority ; and Messrs. Desjardins, Froberville, Cor- 
tambert, and Couteau, being equal for the second, the 
oldest candidate is to be nominated. 


According to Galignani an account has been 
laid before the Paris Academy of the second 
journey of MM. D’Arnaud and Sabatier to the 
sources of the Nile, in 1841 and 1842, by the . 
western branch, or White Nile. “The voyage on the 
Nile from Kartoum was to a distance of 500 leagues. 
The travellers attained the 4th deg. 42 min. of lati- 
tude, almost under the meridian of Cairo, showing 
the error of accounts as to the direction of the White 
Nile. They saw no mountains, although what are 
called the Mountains of the Moon are traced on all 
the maps of the 5th to the 7th degree of latitude. 
The bifurcations found by these gentlemen are formed 
by islands only, and there are immense marshes. The 
inhabitants are reported to be very numerous, of a 
pacific character, varying in race, language, and 
physiognomy. Some are of a bronze colour, with 
soft hair. In one of the tribes the men are armed 
with lances of more than 12 feet in length, the iron 
heads forming nearly a fourth of this measure. In 
another tribe the moon is their deity ; if engaged in 
combat, they leave off the moment that the moon 
rises. Messrs, D’Arnaud and Sabatier, when in the 
dominions of the King of the Behrs, found there 
various articles of the merchandise of India. This 
chief, they say, has his palace on the water, and it 


can only be approached by swimming. His 
are two battalions of women, armed with spears and 
bucklers. His ministers never enter the interior of 
the palace of their king, except at the moment when 
they have reason to suppose that he is attacked with 
mortal illness, and it is then their duty to strangle 
him, to prevent a natural death.”—-We presume that 
the expression “ Voyage on the Nile,” is ascribable to 
the haste of the translator, and that we are merely to 
understand by it the journey up the Nile. The West. 
ern Nile or White River ceases to be navigable a little 
above Al Ais in the same parallel with Sennér, The 
general character of this river,—divided into many 
channels through level marshes or over gravell 

plains, was made known to us by the Turkish expedi- 
tion of 1825, which explored the country to the ex- 
tent of 15 days’ journey above Al Ais: with respect to 
the water which is said to surround the dwelling of 
the King of the Behrs, it may be observed that the 
Galla in Abyssinia have some knowledge of a great 
sea or lake in the interior, which they say is so wide, 


' that it takes a vulture three hours to fly over it. Of 
| the Mountains of the Moon which seem to have ab- 


sconded, we have much to say, but we shall reserve 
our observations on that and the other topics eluci- 
dated by MM. D*Arnaud and Sabatier, till a more 
ample account of the discoveries of those gentlemen 
shall be before us. 


We are happy to hear, on the authority M. de 
Humboldt, that the preparatory labours for cutting 
a canal across the isthmus of Panama are advancing 
rapidly. The commission appointed by the government 
of New Grenada for the construction of a canal to unite 
the two oceans, has terminated its examination of the 
localities, and has arrived at a result as fortunate as 
it was unexpected. The chain of the Cordilleras 
does not extend, as was supposed, across the isth- 
mus ; on the contrary, a valley very favourable to the’ 
operation has been discovered. The natural position 
of the waters is also favourable. Three rivers, over 
which an easy control may be established, and which 
may be made partially navigable, will be connected 
with the canal. The excavations necessary will 
not extend to more than 12§ miles in length. The 
fall may be regulated by four double locks, 138 feet in 
length; and the total length of the canal will be 49 
miles, with a width of 135 feet at the surface, and 55 
feet at the base; the depth will be 20 feet. The 
canal thus executed will be navigable by vessels of 
from 1000 to 1400 tons. According to the estimate 
of M. Morel, a French engineer, the total cost of this 
canal would be only 14 millions of francs, including 
the purchase of two steamers. 
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CAUBUL.—NOW OPEN 
t hensive and interesting VIEW OF CA 


a P ; n 
ineluding the Bala Hissar, the river Caubul, with a distant View of the 
imalaya Mountains and the Pass of Khurd Cabul, where the British 


at the ROYAL a Sy 


army was so treacherously destroyed. The whole illustrated by numerous 
ups of figures descriptive of the manners and costumes of the 
ans. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo, and of Jerusalem, will 


shortly be closed. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 16.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
Three papers were read. 
1, ‘On the Stucture of the Delta of the Ganges, 
- exhibited by the Boring Operations in Fort William. 
A.D, 1836—40,’ by Lieut. R. Baird Smith, B.E.— 
Since the year 1804, a number of boring operations 
have been conducted in the Gangetic Delta, with a 
view to supply the deficiency of good fresh water in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, but, from mechanical obsta- 
cles, without success. The geological results of the 
last of these experiments, commenced in April, 
1836, and abandoned in 1840, after being carried 
on to the depth of 480 feet, are detailed by Lieut. 
Smith in this memoir. After penetrating to the 
depth of ten feet through the artificial surface 
soil, a bed of blue clay, close and adhesive in its 
texture, was entered. As the bore descended, the 
clay became darker in colour, till, in from 30 to 50 
feet, large portions of peat, with decaying fragments 
of trees, were found. Succeeding these peat-charged 
beds, a stratum of calcareous clay, 10 feet in thickness, 
is found, and intermixed with it are portions of the 
concretionary limestone, commonly known in India 
as kankur. Underlaying the bed of calcareous clay 
in which the kankur first occurs, there is a thin bed 
of green siliceous clay, extending from 60 to 65 feet 
in depth. The clay then loses its colour, and con- 
tinues to a depth of 75 feet, the lower portion of it 
furnishing nodules of kankur. At 75 feet, a bed of 
variegated sandy, or arenaceous clay commences, and 
continues to the depth of 120 feet, occasionally tra- 
versed by horizontal beds of kankur. Beneath this 
is a stratum of argillaceous marl, 5 feet in thickness ; 
and succeeding it there is a bed only 3 feet in thick- 
ness, of loose friable sandstone, the particles of sand 
being held loosely together by a clayey cement. 
Argillaceous marl, 20 feet in thickness, follows the 
sandstone, terminating at the depth of 150 feet, when 
it passes into an arenaceous clay, intermixed with 
water-worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron. Wea- 
thered mica slate is found attached to the clay of 


this bed, and throughout the entire range of strata | ’ as , : 
penetrated, scales of mica have always been abun- | snd in which they are imbedded is perfectly loose. 
dantly met with. At 175 feet, a coarse friable quart- | The cementing ingredient, which the application of 
zose conglomerate occurs, composed of pebbles of | 
different sizes, though none are very large, cemented | 


together by clay. At 177 feet, this conglomerate be- 
comes smaller grained ; and at 183 feet 3 inches, it 
is found to pass into indurated ferruginous clay, 
which continues, with but little variation, to a depth 
of 208 feet. 
in its upper portion, but becoming more indurated, 
and assuming the lamellar structure as if it passed 


through, occurs; the thickness being, however, no 
Ferruginous sand, with thin beds | 


more than 3 feet. 
of calcareous and arenaceous clay, prevail from 208 
feet to 380. Kankur, with minute water-worn frag- 


| flat tabular masses, parallel to the stratification often 
Here another layer of sandstone, soft | 


| end of the concretion, which springs from it as from 


ments of quartz, felspar, granite, and other indica. | 


tions of débris from primary rocks, are met with in 
the lower parts of this sandy deposit, in which were 
also found three fragments of bones, of which one 
was considered by Mr. J. Prinsep to be the lower 
half of a humerus of some smal! quadruped, like a 
dog, and another the fragment of the carapace of a 
turtle. At 380 feet, there occurred a thin layer, only 
2 feet in thickness, of blue calcareous clay, thickly 
studded with fragments of shells; and at 382 feet, 
this was succeeded by a layer of dark clay, composed 
almost entirely of decayed wood. From the lower 
portion of it several fragments of coal, of excellent 
quality, were brought up. Underneath this stratum, 
and in the gravelly bed which immediately succeeds 
it, there were found several other fragments of fossil 
bones. One was considered to be a caudal vertebra 
of a kind of lizard, and the rest were fragments of 
turtles, These were discovered at the depth of 423 
feet, and were associated with large rolled pebbles of 
quartz, both white and amethystine, felspar, lime- 
stone, and indurated clay. The gravel, composed 





entirely of the débris of primary rocks, continued to 


of from 350 to 480 feet, with that observed by Captain 


grounds, he concludes, that had no interruption ar- 
rested the experiment, the object in view would not 
have been gained. 

2. ‘On Pipes, or Sandgalls, in Chalk,’ by Mr. 
Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S,—The author maintains that 
the pipes in the chalk of the part of Kent examined, 
were formed by the action of the sea, on a low shore, 
and that they mark the boundaries of the ante-eocene 
sea, and were subsequently submerged and covered 
by the London clay. Mr. Trimmer considers the 
form and contents of the pipes to indicate the me- 
chanical action of water ; and having had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the removal of the covering from 
the chalk near Faversham, remarked that they were 
but the termination of furrows from 6 to 24 inches 
deep in the shallowest parts exposed, but widening 
and deepening as they approached the pipes, till they 
were lost in them. His opinion wasstrengthened by 
observing certain blocks of siliceous sandstone marked 
with similar furrows and pipes, though of smaller di- 
mensions, which could not have been formed by the 
action of acidulated water. On the sea shore, near 
Reculver, he saw similar blocks, presenting pipes in 
miniature. The waves charged with small pebbles 
and sand, wearing the surface with furrows, like those 
of the chalk, the softer parts of the stone then giving 
way, first hollows are formed, when the rotatory 
motion of the contents of the hollows, set in action 
by the influx and reflux of the waves, drills the pipe. 
Arguing from analogy, he holds that similar causes 
produced the pipes in chalk. 

3. ‘On some remarkable Concretions in the Ter- 
tiary Beds of the Isle of Man,’ by Mr. H. E. Strick- 
land, F.G.S.—The northern extremity of the Isle of 
Man consists of an arenaceous deposit, forming a 
district of about 50 square miles, the most extensive 
example of the marine newer pleic -ene in the British 
Isles. In places, it attains a height of about 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Organic remains are 
rather sparingly diffused in it, and Mr. Strickland 
enumerates 20 species, of which 5 are not existing 
inhabitants of the British Seas. Near Ramsay, the 
beds of this deposit occasionally exhibit a very re- 





markable concretionary structure. The sand has 
here been cemented into masses, which are extremely 
hard, and even sonorous when struck, though the 


acid proves to be carbonate of lime, seems to have 
been influenced in its operations partly by the planes 
of stratification, and partly by the direction in which 
the sand has been originally drifted by currents. In 
the former case, the concretions are in the form of 


mammillated on their surfaces, or perforated ob- 
liquely by tubular cavities. In the latter case, they 
assume a sub-cylindzical, or spear-shaped form, and 
occur parallel both to the stratification and to each 
other. A pebble is frequently attached to the larger 


a root, to the length of a foot or more,and gradually 
terminates in an obtuse flattened point. All these 
varieties are sometimes combined together into vast 
clusters of several tons weight, resembling masses of 
stalactite, the component portions being nearly pa- 
rallel to each other. Mr. Strickland supposes that 
currents of water (or possibly of wind, operating 
during ebb tide), flowing in a certain direction, may 
have disposed the sand in ridges parallel to that di- 
rection, and the carbonate of lime may have after- 
wards been attracted into these ridges in preference 
to the intermediate portions. This view is confirmed 
by the fact, that these concretions have frequently 
a pebble attached to the larger end, as though it had 
protected a portion of sand from the current, and 
caused it to accumulate in a ridge on the lee side, a 
circumstance which may frequently be observed where 
sand is drifted by the wind or water. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov.—Dec.—The President, Lord Wrottesly, in 
the chair. 
Lieut. H. C. Otter, R.N., W. F. Donkin, Esq., 


the depth of 481 feet, where the operations ceased. 
Lieut. Smith remarks the correspo=dence of the suc- 
cession of the strata in the Gangetic Delta, at a depth 


Cautley, at the base of the Himalaya. On geological 


Papers of great interest were read b rR 
and the Astronomer Royal, ‘On the Tan ~ 
Eclipse of July, as observed at Padua and Turin? 
We had the gratification to publish (No, 769) in 
extract from a letter, written by Mr. Baily, the first = 
count, by an eye-witness, of this eclipse ; and olen 
quently, further interesting accounts in a letter from 
Vienna, and the Report of MM. Pinnaud and Bois 
gerard (No. 772). But so few authentic particularg 
exist of these rare phenomena, that we are sure it will 
gratify our readers, if we publish a full Report of the 
cbservations of these distinguished Astronomers ; 

‘Some Remarks on the Total Eclipse of the Sun, 
on July 8th, 1842.’ By Francis Baily, Esq., Viegs 
President of this Society. ‘ 

It is well known to many members of this Society 
that I proposed to proceed to the Continent, durj 
the last summer, for the express purpose of obseryi 
the total eclipse of the Sun which was to take place 

on the morning of July 8th, civil reckoning, This 
| object has been accomplished; and I flatter myself 
| that an account of that rare phenomenon, by an eyes 
witness, may be acceptable to this meeting. A state. 
| ment of the principal observations that I made, wag 
| communicated by me, to one of the Vice-Presidentg 
of this Society, in a letter written at Milan within 4¢ 
hours after the eclipse, whilst the circumstances were 
| still fresh in my memory; and they do not differ 
from those that I am now about to relate more in 
detail, and which I am desirous here to place on 
record. 

A total eclipse of the sun, in any particular portion 
of the globe, is an event of very rare occurrence, 
since only four or five of these remarkable phenomena 
| are recorded as having been seen in Europe during 

the last century: to which we may add another that 

was fortunately seen at sea, by Don Ulloa. But, the 
| accounts of these several eclipses are by no means 

satisfactory, since they are dis@ordant in many par 
| ticulars; which probably has arisen not only from 
| the sudden and unexpected appearances that occur 
| red, but also from the loose description that has been 
given of them, either by the observers themselves, or 
| by those who drew up the accounts, and perhaps did 
| not fully comprehend the intention and meaning of 
| the authors. The difficulty also is very much increas. 
ed from the want of drawings to represent the exact 
appearances seen; which are always more readily 
understood by this method, than by any verbal de- 
scription. During the present century another eclipse 
of this kind has taken place in the United States of 

America, which was observed by Mr. Ferrer ; anda 
| minute account of the same, together with a drawing 
of its appearance, has been published in the sixth 
volume of the Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. These are the only cases of interest 
that are on record since the invention of the telescope, 

within which period we must necessarily limit our 
attempt to acquire any useful information relative to 
this remarkable phenomenon. But, I must proceed 
with my narrative. 

My original intention was to have taken up my 
station, for observing the eclipse, at Digne, in the 
south of France; and I had proceeded on my way 
thither till I arrived near Lyons, when I found that 
I had a few days to spare : and, as I had proposed to 
visit Venice before my return home, I altered my 
route, and resolved to proceed in an easterly direction, 
along the line of the moon’s shadow, till the day 
before the eclipse, when I proposed to halt at the most 
convenient place that might offer. I therefore turned 
off towards Chambery, and crossing the Alps at 
Mount Cenis, passed through Turin, Asti, and Ale* 
sandria, and arrived at Pavia about noon on July 
7th. As this place was directly on the central line 
of the moon’s shadow, I resolved at once to make it 
my head quarters. I had intended to apply to the 
director of the university there, for the use of a con- 
venient place where I might observe the eclipse: but 
I was agreeably anticipated in this respect, by a visit 
from one of the Professors, who having heard of my 
arrival and my object, immediately and obligingly 
came to offer me the use of any one of the apartments 
in the university that might be considered most 
adapted for my purpose. On accompanying him to 
the university, with this object, I selected one of the 
upper rooms of the building, which was admirably 
adapted for making the observations that I had in 
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me with any instruments at the university, 


—. « 
Caen ht require for my use. But, I had taken 
with me from London the same 34-feet telescope by 
Jond, that I had formerly used in the annular 
- of May 15, 1836, as already described in the 
oat volume of the Memoirs of this Society: and I 
ore informed him that all I wanted was to be 
left alone during the whole time of the eclipse, being 
fully persuaded that nothing is so injurious to the 
making of accurate observations, as the intrusion of 
unnecessary company. Acting upon this hint, he 
«mmediately took the key from the outside of the 
co and placed it in the inside, and told me that I 
cot lock myself in: but there was no occasion for 
the precaution, for although I heard numerous foot- 
steps pass the door, in their way to an adjoining 
apartment, which was also used as an observatory on 
this occasion, no one attempted to enter the room in 
which I was located. At four o'clock in the morning 
of the eventful day I went to the university, in order 
to prepare for the observation: and at that early 
hour I found many of the students and official per- 
sons walking about. At sunrise a thin stratum of 
clouds was seen in the east near the horizon, but the 
gun soon got above this obstruction, and the remain- 
der of the day was beautifully clear and serene: not 
acloud was to be seen in any part of the heavens, 
visible from my window, during the whole time ofthe 
eclipse. It was as fine a day as that which I had 
fortunately witnessed in Scotland, at the annular 
eclipse of 1836, Ihad a very good observation of 
the commencement, and the end of the eclipse ; but 
I did not pay any great attention to these secondary 
objects, and, as my chronometer was not adjusted to 
correct mean time, these servations can be of no 
use, except as indicating ‘ e duration of the eclipse, 
which, according to my reckoning, was_1> 56™ 398.6 
mean time. As the moon advanced towards her 
central conjunction with the sun, I watched very 
carefully, and with much anxiety, the approach of 
the border of the moon towards the still illuminated 
rtion of the sun, which was now rapidly assuming 
a fine crescent shape, the precursor of total obscura- 
tion. I used a red coloured glass, in order to observe 
the phenomenon, notwithstanding the remarks and 
advice to the contrary by an American observer : and 
the power of the eye glass was about 40. When the 
total obscuration took place, the coloured glass was 
removed. I at first looked out very narrowly for the 
black lines which were seen in the annular eclipse of 
1836; as they would probably precede the string of 
beads. These lines however did not make their ap- 
ce; or, at least, they were not seen by me. 
But, the beads were distinctly visible ; and on their 
first appearance I had noted down, on paper, the 
time of my chronometer, and was in the act of count- 
ing the seconds in order to ascertain the time of their 
duration, when I was astounded by a tremendous 
burst of applause from the streets below, and at the 
same moment was electrified at the sight of one of the 
most brilliant and splendid phenomena that can well 
be imagined. For, at that instant, the dark body of 
the moon was sudden? surrounded with a corona, or 
kind of bright glory, similar in shape and relative 
magnitude to that which painters draw round the heads 
of saints, and which by the French is designated an 
auréole. 

Pavia contains many thousand inhabitants, the 
major part of whom were at this early hour, walking 
about the streets and squares, or looking out of win- 
dows, in order to witness this long talked-of pheno- 
menon: and when the total obscuration took place, 
which was instantaneous, there was an universal shout 
from every observer, which “ made the welkin ring ;” 
and, for the moment, withdrew my attention from 
the object with which I was immediately occupied. I 
had indeed anticipated the appearance of a luminous 
circle round the moon during the time of total ob- 
security: but I did not expect, from any of the accounts 
of preceding eclipses that I had read, to witness so 
magnificent an exhibition as that which took place. 
I had imagined (erroneously as it is seems) that the 
corona, as to its brilliant or luminous appearance, 
Would not be greater than that faint crepuscular light 
Which sometimes takes place on a summer's evening, 
and that it would encircle the moon like a ring. I 
was therefore somewhat surprised and astonished at 
the splendid scene which now so suddenly burst upon 
my view. It rivetted my attention so effectually 


that I quite lost sight of the string of beads, whicli 
however were not completely closed when this phe- 
nomenon first appeared. I apprehend that only a 
few seconds of time (perhaps 3 or 4) were wanting to 
complete the perfect obscuration of the sun: but I 
cannot speak on this point with much certainty. I 
had previously noted down some of the principal ob- 
jects to which I[ was desirous of directing my attention 
during the time of total obscuration, and which seem 
to have given rise to much discussion on former oc- 
casions. These, as far as the corona is concerned, 
had reference principally to its colour, its lustre or 
paleness, its magnitude and extent, its state of motion 
or repose, and its encircling the sun or the moon as 
its centre: then, as to the moon, whether any holes 
were discernible, or any coruscations of light on the 
dark side: next, as to the amount of darkness in the 
atmosphere, the change of colour in surrounding ob- 
jects, and some other points not requisite here to 
enumerate further. The time however for making 
accurate observations of this kind is always so short 
in total eclipses (in the present case being less than 
24 minutes) that one individual can scarcely attend 
to all the objects that are requisite to be noticed ; 
more especially if his attention is called away (as in 
this instance) by any new phenomenon which had 
not been previously observed, or even anticipated. 
It is therefore desirable, in any future occurrences of 
this nature, that a division of labour should be made 
between 2 or 3 observers at the same place: each 
attending solely to the part which he has selected for 
his particular object. 

The breadth of the corona, measured from the cir- 
cumference of the moon, appeared to me to be nearly 
equal to half the moon’s diameter. It had the ap- 
pearance of brilliant rays. The light was most dense 
(indeed, I may say quite dense) close to the border 
of the moon, and became gradually and uniformly 
more attenuate as its distance therefrom increased, 
assuming the form of diverging rays, in a rectilinear 
line, and at the extremity were more divided and of 
unequal length: so that in no part of the corona 
could I discover the regular and well defined shape 
of a ring at its outer margin. It appeared to me to 
have the sun for its centre, but I had no means of 
taking any accurate measures for determining this 
point. Its colour was quite white, not pearl colour, 
nor yellow, nor red; and the rays had a vivid and 
flickering appearance, somewhat like that which a 
gas-light illumination might be supposed to assume, 
if formed into a similar shape. I should think it not 
impossible to give a tolerable representation of this 
phenomenon by some artificial contrivance. I have 
seen something like it, in miniature, by the reflection 
of the sun’s light from a piece of broken glass: and 
on a larger scale by viewing the sun through a grove 
of trees: but in both these cases it is necessary to 
obscure the central portion of the rays. The brilliancy 
of the corona was however quite as great as that which 
is produced by either of the methods here alluded to. 
I have annexed hereto a drawing of the corona, 
representing as nearly as I can preserve in my 
recollection, the appearance of its shape and extent, 
and the ramification of the rays, at the time of the 
middle of the total obscuration. I had no time or op- 
portunity for ascertaining the deviation of the moon 
from the central position of the corona, at any other 
point of its progress, 

Splendid and astonishing however as this remark- 
able phenomenon really was, and although it could 
not fail to call forth the admiration and applause of 
every beholder, yet I must confess that there was at 
the same time something in its singular and wonder- 
ful appearance that was appalling: and I can readily 
imagine that uncivilized nations may occasionally 
have become alarmed and terrified at such an object, 
more especially in times when the true cause of the 
occurrence may have been but faintly understood, and 
the phenomenon itself wholly unexpected. But the 
most remarkable circumstance attending this pheno- 
menon (at least, that which most engaged my obser- 
vation during the short interval of total obscuration, 
and drew my attention from other objects of interest) 
was the appearance of three large protuberances 
apparently emanating from the circumference of the 
moon, but evidently forming a portion of the corona. 
They had the appearance of mountains, of a prodi- 
gious elevation: their colour was red, tinged with 
lilac or purple; perhaps the colour of the peach 

















blossom would more nearly represent it. They somee 
what resembled the snowy tops of the Alpine moun. 
tains, when coloured by the rising or setting sun, 
They resembled the Alpine mountains also in an- 
other respect, inasmuch as their light was perfectly 
steady, and had none of that flickering or sparkling 
motion so visible in other parts of the corona. All 
the three projections were of the rame roseate cast 
of colour, and very distinct from the brilliant vivid 
white light that formed the corona: but they dif. 
fered from each other in magnitude. [Mr. Baily 
exhibited a drawing on which was represented the 
appearance of the shape, size, and position of these 
several protuberances.] The whole of these three 
protuberances were visible even to the last moment 
of total obscuration, at least, I never lost sight of them, 
when looking in that direction ; and, when the first 
ray of light was admitted from the sun, they vanished 
with the corona, altogether, and day-light was instan- 
taneously restored. My attention was so constantly 
taken up by these remarkable and unexpected ap- 
pearances, that I omitted to watch for the re-appear- 
ance of the beads, and therefore cannot add my 
testimony to the re-occurrence of that phenomenon. 
The darkness, during the time of total obscuration, 
was not so great as I had anticipated. I had caused 
a lighted candle to be prepared, in order to be ready 
in case of need; but I eventually extinguished it: as 
I found I could read very small print, and note the 
time by my chronometer, without its assistance, 
Prior to the commencement of the eclipse I had ob- 
served a great number of swallows flying about; but 
towards the middle of the eclipse they had all vanish- 
ed, and did not make their appearance again till a 
few minutes after the first ray of light emanated from 
the sun, when they were as active, and soon became 
as numerous, as ever. During the time of total ob- 
scuration, I examined carefully with the telescope 
the body of the moon, but could not discern any 
bright spot that might be mistaken for a hole; nor 
could I discover any coruscations issuing from the 
dark side of the moon. , These, however, were only 
momentary observations. I was told that several 
stars were seen, but I could not spare the time to 
look about for them myself: every moment was oc« 
cupied with more important matter. Having thus 
given a detail of all the principal circumstances that 
occurred, and precisely in the manner in which they 
presented themselves to my view, as far as my recol- 
lection (committed to paper, immediately after the 
event) will assist me, I had intended to have sub- 
joined to this communication an account of the 
several phenomena that had been noted on form 
occasions of this kind, and to have compared the 
various descriptions with each other, in order to see 
how far any differences that were observed, might be 
reconciled with present appearances. Or, in other 
words, to have presented a sort of historical view of 
the subject, somewhat similar to the plan which I 
adopted in my memoir relative to the annular eclipse 
in 1836. But, I fear that I may already have en- 
croached too much on the time of the meeting: and I 
am moreover of opinion that a review of this kind can 
be taken with greater advantage at a more advanced 
period of time, when we may be in possession also of 
the several observations that have been made on the 
present eclipse, at different places on the Continent, 
and which might thus be introduced into the compa- 
rison, Should such a measure be thought desirable 
and useful to future observers, I may probably in- 
trude again upon the time and attention of the So- 
ciety. 
(We shall give the Report of the Astronomer 
Royal next week.) 





Microscoricat Socrery.— Dec. 21.— Professor 
Lindtey, President, in the chair—A paper was read 
from the Rev. J. B. Reade, entitled * Microscopic 
Chemistry, No. 1. On the existence of Ammonia in 
Gum, Sugar, and other non-azotized Bodies.’ The 
author, after alluding to the great degree of import- 
ance which chemistry might derive from the use of 
the microscope, goes on to state, that a quantity of 
nitrogen, not exceeding the yo}y5 part of a grain, if 
existing as a constituent of ammonia, may be de- 
tected with certainty, by means of the microscope. 
The method of detecting the ammonia in sugar, was 
as follows—by burning the sugar in the spirit lamp 
until flame and aqueous vapour have ceased, and 
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receiving the gas during subsequent combustion upon 
a slip of glass, moistened with hydrochloric acid. In 
conclusion, the author stated, that he had detected 
ammonia in beer, gum, and suet, which had all been 
classified by Liebig as non-nitrogenized bodies. He 
thought that the reason why chemists had failed in 
detecting nitrogen in sugar, was because the quantity 
was much too small to be recognized by the usual 
process of ultimate analysis—A second paper was by 
Mr. H. H. White, on a new species of Xanthidium, 
found in flint——Mr. Hussul resumed his ‘ Observa- 
tions on the production of Decay in Fruit, by means 
of Fungi.’ The author, after stating, that in order 
to set aside any doubt which might exist of the power 
of fungi in producing decay in fruit, he had inoculated 
sound fruit whilst on the tree, and found that the 
decay was as rapid as in those specimens which had 
been previously removed from the tree. He con- 
tended that the mere bruising of fruit was not sufti- 
cient of itself to cause decay, but that the presence 
either of fungi or of the sporules of fungi, was ne- 
cessary before the decay could take place. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Geographical Society, 4 p. 8, P.M. 

- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘On a new mode of con- 
structing Flues and Chimneys,’ by J. Moon.—*A_ Descrip- 
tion of the Sir Harry Burrard Neale Testimonial,’ communi- 
cated by G. Draper.—‘A Description of a reparation to 
render Stone, Brick, and other absorbent materials Imper- 
vious to Water,’ by J. Sylvester.—Mr. R. W. Billings will 
offer some illustrations of a mode of striking Gothic Tracery. 

Tvs. Meteorological Society, 8. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8, 

— Geological Society, § p. 8. 
Wap. Literary Fund, 3. 

— Society of Arts, 8. 

- Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
TuvR. Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 

oa Royal Society of Tisecature, 4. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture, 

_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 














FINE ARTS 


Queen Victoria in Scotland, 1842.—We have here, 
by way of New Year's gift, a reminiscence of a 
Royal Progress; and a portly volume it is, liberally 
“pedigreed out” with lithographs executed by 
Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald, from drawings by Mr. 
Maclure, containing a full record of the presenta- 
tions, pastimes, and processions of each day, with as 
small a proportion as could reasonably be expected 
of those effusions of loyalty, which have of late 
excited no little nausea in publications of a like 
character. But as, while turning over the pages, we 
have not been arrested by any passage of special 
brilliancy, we shall, for the present at least, confine 

elves to a specification of the illustrations. We 
are constrained to say, that the medallion profiles of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert, executed by the 
analyptograph, which decorate the frontispiece, fail 
in their effect. There is an exaggeration in the 
parted lips of our Sovereign, which amounts to 
caricature. The lithographs are better, and include 
the Hall at Taymouth during the Ball—Mons Meg 
at Edinburgh Castle—The High Street of “Scott's 
own romantic town”—views of Dalkeith Palace, 
Dalmeny and Drummond Castles; and of Tay- 
mouth, with the torch-lit dance of the kilted men, 
some of whom are gone to edify with their steps 
and screams the public of the Parisian Carnival: 
® prospects” of Perth, Stirling, and Dunkeld, as 
they appeared during the memorable time, are 
also here, to delight the loyal, and, we should 
think, to ensure an extensive sale to the work they 
adorn. This day twelvemonth, such of us as are 
left_to play the part of Master Laneham, and gossip 
of the royal “ whereabouts,” may have to examine 
companion pictures of Her Majesty in Dublin Castle, 
on the splendid new terrace at Powerscourt, &c. 
So let it be; these royal journeys can hardly pass, 
without yielding good to the people, as well as plea- 
sure to their ruler: but, for this week at least, we 
must forbear any further speculations on so tempting 
a subject. 

Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations. Part 22 is one 
of the richest of the series. Among other interest- 
ing subjects, it contains a reduced fac-simile of a 
three-quarters length portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
ascribed to Holbein, with which the visitors at 
Hampton Court must be familiar. It appears to 
have escaped Mr. Shaw’s attention, that Horace 
Walpole threw several doubts on this picture, which 
a MS. in the British Museum furnishesthe means of 





* Guillaume Tell,’ or the ‘ Sinfonia Pastorale.’ 


removing. “Over one of the doors” (at Kensington 
Palace) says Walpole, “is a picture ascribed to 
Holbein, and supposed to be Queen Elizabeth when 
princess, with a book in her hand, but J question both 
the painter and the person represented.” (Dallaway’s 
edition of * Walpole’s Anecdotes,’ vol. I. p. 148.) 
But Dallaway does not seem to participate in Wal- 
pole’s doubts, for in a note, in the same vol. (p. 140), 
he describes the same picture among Holbein’s 
works as “The Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, 
when young in red, holding a book, formerly at 
Whitehall, now at Kensington.” A manuscript in the 
Harleiar Collection (No. 1419), being an inventory 
of the effects of Henry VIII. deposited in his various 
palaces, Whitehall, St. James’s, Greenwich, Oatlands, 
and Hampton Court, &e., which was compiled im- 
mediately after his death, removes, we think, Wal- 
pole’s doubts, at least, as respects the identification of 
the picture as a portrait of Queen Elizabeth. The 
following is the contemporary notice of it from the 
inventory. “A table (i.e. panel) with the picture 
of the Ladye Elizabeth her grace, with a boke in her 
hande, her gowne like crymeson clothe of golde with 
workes.” This account perfectly agrees with the 
painting engraved by Mr. Shaw, and since the fact 
is established that it is a genuine portrait of the 
Queen, there would be no impossibility in Holbein’s 
being the painter of it, putting aside internal evidence 
of the fact, which seems to us to tend altogether in 
that drection. At all events, when we reckon up the 
limners of that day, painters at the court of Henry 
VIII.—Jerome de Trevisi, Luca Penn, Corneliz— 
we shall not find one whose works entitled him to 
the credit of the authorship of this picture so strongly 
as Holbein. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday wili be performed Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Macbeth, Mr. Macready, 
Tuesday, OTHELLO. 
Wednesday, KING JOHN. 
Thursday, the New Tragedy of the PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Friday, Dryden and Purceli's Opera of KING ARTHUR. 


Saturday, an Opera. Every Evening the Pantomime, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mendelssohn's Third Symphony, arranged as a Piano- 
forte Duett, by the Author, Op. 56.—There are as 
many modes of musical arrangement as of literary 
translation, In the days when orchestral science 

vas in its infancy, and the ten fingers of performers 
en keyed instruments could, without any extraordi- 
nary stretch or fatigue, have represented the stringed 
quartett, as it was then employed alternately with a 
pair of oboes, flutes, or trumpets, nothing could be 
more meagre than the compressed score for the 
harpsichord or pianoforte, Little was attempted be- 
yond a bald and literal version of the leading points 
of the composition, and a sketchy indication of the 
chords to be filled up by the thorough-bass player. 
In proportion as harmonies have become chromatic, 
and scores diversified, wonders have been expected 
from the pianist. Any one that examines Czerny’s 
or Kalkbrenner’s versions, for four hands, of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies, will find every bar of the stave 
crowded with notes to an excess defying the most 
practised player; who, indeed, may execute the notes, 
but cannot possibly give to each finger the power of 
representing the trombone, or bassoon, or clarionet, 
for which it is appointed deputy; the consequences 
being a heaviness of effect, satiating rather than satis- 
fying to the ear. 

So far we have heen speaking of versions, in 
which the composition is literally set down, and the 
instrument left to adapt itself as best it may. An- 
other manner of working, however, has been intro- 
duced by Liszt‘and others. They no longer profess 
to arrange—the word is transcribe. With an en- 
larged knowledge of the uses and the powers of 
the piano, they attempt to provide for these as well 
as for the main features of the orchestral compo- 
sitions, by paraphrasing such passages as are opposed 
to the genius of their instrument; considering general 
picturesqueness of effect as of more consequence 
than that close and formal adherence to their origi- 
nals deemed necessary by their predecessors. Our 
distinction will be understood by all who are fami- 
liar with M. Liszt’s transcripts of the —, to 

ut 





while hearing these played by their transcriber 
much disappointment was felt as wonder, Even a 
cannot metamorphose the tinkle of the pianoforte j 
the pompous searching tone of the brass band 7 
his, the most elastic of wrists, cannot represen; 
exquisite brilliancy of the four bowshands of stringed 
quartett. In proportion as effects are imitated the 
ear is tantalized, and we have never listened to one 
of these gigantic exhibitions of power and memo: 
without being impatient till such good gifts wore ut 
to their legitimate employment in some work, equal 
solid, where the pianoforte should be employed a 
deliver ideas within the scope of its language and 
not compelled to toil after that vast and imany-voiced 
machine, the orchestra. 

We have bestowed a few words on this subject, 
because we do not remember that it has been treated 
by any contemporaries, while we are constantly ap. 
rested by mistakes in publication, arising from the 
too limited knowledge of the elder, or the too extra. 
vagant ambitions of the younger school. Hence jt 
gives us particular pleasure to advert to the Sym. 
phony under notice, as a fair and effective specimen 
of arrangement, the subject being unusually difficult, 
The pianist must not look in it for the attraction of 
such charming passages as are to be found in the 
four-handed sonatas of Hummel, Moscheles, ang 
Onslow. On the other hand, in making acquaint. 
ance with one of the most important new works of 
modern times, he may be secure of not being need. 
lessly tortured. 

How much, however, the best modern orchestral 
composition must lose, when cribbed and cabined 
within the key-board of a piano, this Symphony isa 
proof more than usually emphatic to those who heard it 
at the Philharmonic Concerts last year. The opening 
andante, with its richly worked crescendo, as here ar- 
ranged, will give the stranger but littleidea of one of the 
most satisfactory admixtures ofsound in the musician's 
memory. So, too, the second part of the allegro, than 
which Meyerbeer himself never scored anything ina 
more romantic fashion—whether we regard the sustain. 
ed minims(p. 11) orthe pizzicato (p. 15), or thestormy 
tremolando(pp. 21, 22)—cannot possibly be conceived 
in its full beauty, by the student who has no recollee. 
tions to aid him. Yet more is this the case with the 
scherzo, in which the entry of one instrument after 
another gives such a piquancy to the quaint and ex 
trancing gaiety of the melody. Why, let us ask, 
should not the imagination be assisted, by a specifi. 
cation in a pianoforte version of the varieties of “ pipe 
and wire,” originally employed? Such an aid, itis 
true, will do nothing for the mere mechanical player 
—but he, again, will soon throw by the work, as be 
yond his comprehension. 

But if, to analyze this Symphony asa composition, 
we ought to have the full score before us, a remark 
or two on some characteristic points of detail cannot 
but be welcome. The composer’s unchanging ad- 
herence to minor keys in the first and last move 
ments affords a fair example of what may be done for 
variety and relief even in monochromatic musical 
painting. We must, also, again point to a certain 
northern wildness of colour pervading the whole com. 
position—for if the first allegro did suggest this, (as to 
our fancy it does,) the second movement is so ob. 
viously a strathspey, as to transport the dullest listener 
among the kilts and the heather. This scherzo, in- 
deed, is an admirable example of the manner in 
which a composer may avail himself of the charac. 
teristics of irregular national music, whose only 
character some have deemed to lie in its irregularity. 
In particular the last phrases on the 33rd, and the 
first on the 35th page, could only have been written 
by one thoroughly embued with the Scottish spirit; 
and yet the movement comes to as discreet and or- 
derly a close, as if the above passage were not ome of 
those quaint and vivacious flings from which many a 
musician would have abstained as barbarous, and 
which no hand short of a master’s could have trained 
into form. 

In passing from the scherzo to the adagio, we must 
question the discretion of Dr. Mendelssohn’s favourite 
habit of linking the movements of a grand composi- 
tion together by intermediate phrases—feeling that a 
moment's entire silence and pause of interest are 
grateful to the ear, when the work is so long draw2. 
The adagio, itself, though, in its present form, it be, 
perhaps, the most agreeable movement to play, will 
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erally found intrinsically the least interesting 
of the composition.—In the final al/egro, we can 

ly recommend the magnificent example of cres- 
= it contains (pp. 61, 63), having already strayed 
te ond bounds in making the above scattered obser- 
eo We shall be glad, if they call the attention 
of any student to the very interesting duett before us, 
since it must, for the thinker, exceed in interest 
most of the productions, whether single or double- 


handed, which the year 1843 will bring before him. 





Tur new management of Covent GaRvEN is 
active in ministering to the growing fondness for 
music on the part of the play-going community : 
‘Semiramide’ has been again performed, Miss Rain- 
forth taking the place of Miss Kemble as the 
Assyrian Queen, and rising with the occasion toa 
higher degree of energy and feeling as an actress 
than she had ever previously attained : to compare 
her performance with that of Miss Kemble would 
be unjust towards Miss Rainforth’s very meritorious 
attempt to sustain the grandeur of a character for 
which she has not the physical requisites. It is a 
pleasanter duty to record the success of her vocal 
efforts, and the applause that greeted them and the 
whole performance. ‘Gustavus’ was revived, as the | 
phrase runs, last night, the splendour of the ball | 
scene being doubtless relied on as an attraction for 
the holiday visitors, who may not be aware of the 
claims that the music has to admiration. The next 
opera, in which Mrs. Alfred Shaw will appear, is 
*La Donna del Lago:’ a work by Benedict is also in 
rehearsal, in which she will bear a principal part. 
—A farce, called ‘The Highwayman,’ has been pro- 
duced, to the delight of the audience, who relished 
its pantomimie absurdities and metamorphoses, 
though the humour of the jest escaped our observa- 
tion. 

To-night is fixed for the London début of Miss 
Sabilla Novello, at Drury Lane, as Ninetta, in ‘ La 
Gazza Ladra ;’ another young lady making her first 
appearance on the stage in the part of Pippo. 

The Haymarket closes on Saturday next, until 


Easter. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—This new theatre is better 
adapted for comic opera than any house in London ; | 
nor can there be two opinions concerning its splendour 
and comfort. We do not, however, entirely agree 
with our contemporaries as to its inaugural musical 
performances, ‘ La Sonnambula,’ it is true, has been 
carefully prepared and put on the stage: but the 
version is that vulgar translation, defaced with buf- 
foonery, which we had hoped would be superseded 
by the edition recently presented at Covent Garden. 
Then Signor Schira, the conductor, though proved to 
bea clever man, by the order in which he keeps the 
band, chorus, and principal singers, stands in need of 
some quickening spirit at his elbow. Our excellent 
maestri, Signor Costa and M. Benedict, may be both 
sometimes too mercurial in their anxiety after bril- 
liancy ; but the truth lies between their excess of 
vivacity and this sluggishness, which, like the slow 
utterance of stupid people, is peculiarly trying in 
music essentially so feeble and languid as Bellini’s. 
To speak now of the corps: we made acquaintance 
with the prima donna, Madame Eugenie Garcia, some 
three years ago in Paris, when she was performing at 
the Opéra Comique, in a French version of Coppola’s 
miserable ‘ Nina.’ Since then her powers and accom- 
plishments have undergone little change. She comes 
third on the list of pupilstrained on the Garcia method: 
which is to extend the compass of the voice—securing 
the upper and lower at the expense ofthe middle tones 
—and to force audacities of execution in despite of 
natyhl incapacity and reluctance. Being less genially 
gifted than either Madame Malibran or Madame Viar- 
dot, there is more effort and far less finish in Madame 
cia’s performance, with the same want of repose. 
How great was the consequent fatigue to the ear may 
be judged from the fact, that we actually rested with 
tatisfaction upon the few phrases sung in the more 
posé manner of thegood old Italian school by Madame 
éron. As an actress, too, Madame Garcia is busy, 
Tather than spirited;—harsh and angular where she 
Wishes to be impassioned. Mr. Templeton’s Elvino 
(“his original character,” as the bills announce, by 
Which the unlearned are led to understand that he 





bespoke the part from Bellini) is just what it ever was; 5 


a mixture of the shout of Braham and the falsetto 


ty, and this type gave facilitiesto that formation ofthick 


of Rubini, with a nasal twang entirely unborrowed: | and thin lines which distingishes the larger numerals 


nor is his acting changed. The Count Rodolpho of 
Mr. Weiss affords another proof of the short-sighted- 
ness of English ambition. The new baritone is very 
young; possesses a superb and musical voice, and nota 
bad stage face; but to his performance were wanting 
dancing master, fencing master, elocution master, 
and singing master! Why are we to be tantalized 
by seeing chance after chance of success drivelled 
away by managers and artists for want of a proper and 
humble conviction of the necessity of education ? It 
seemed to us too, that the management might have 
provided a better Lisa without searching far. 
remember, with pleasure, a Miss Ward, whose per- 
formance in a version of ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ at the St. 
James’s Theatre, was so artistic and lady-like, that a 
place might be found for her inany operatic company, 


like the one in Oxford Street. It is with no ill-will 
to the new establishment that we venture the above 
strictures; but the aspect and the attentiveness of the 
audience were a sign to us, that an Opera is to be 
established on the scale and in the situation here 
attempted; and for the sake of the pleasure of the 
public as well as our own, it is better early to point 
out defects, than te search for remedies too late. 











MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—December 26.—Vari- 
ous questions were discussed. One was the experi- 
ments of M. Flourens on the bones of animals. This 
gentleman, acting on the known fact, that if an ani- 


mal be fed for a length of time upon certain food, a | 


particular colour will be imparted to the bones, has | Theatre-Michel, the sum of 30,000 roubles, for hav- 


made various experiments, with a view to ascertain 
the extent to which this absorption of colour can be 
carried, and how far it may serve to indicate the 
process of nature in the developement of the osseous 
structure. 
croscopic observation is necessary. This is the point 
upon which M. Fleurens has experienced some oppo- 
sition; and after a long discussion no other conclu- 
sion has been come to than that M. Flourens has, 
by his researches, rendered au Important service to 
science, although he may not be correct in all his in- 
ferences and conjectures.—A report was made by 
M. Regnault upon some experiments by M. Poi- 
seuille, respecting the laws which influence the 
flow of water through very small tubes.—A com- 
munication from M. Morisset, on the virtues of 
the decoction of oak bark in various diseases for 
which it has not hitherto been used, was next read. 
This gentleman states that this is a valuable 
remedy in cases of encysted dropsy, in cedematous 
affections of the limbs, and for the obliteration of 
the herniary sac in young persons.—The next com- 
munication was from M. Vuillemain, of Epinal, on 
an atrolite, which fell, on the 5th ult., at half-past 
six in the morning in the environs of Langres, the 
sky being at the time unobscured by clouds, and the 
thermometer standing at 6 degrees centigrade below 
zero. At this moment the sky became suddenly 
illumined, as by a near flash of lightning. This light 
having ceased, it was succeeded two minutes after- 
wards by a noise resembling that of a loud clap of 
thunder. A rumbling noise, indicating the passage 
of the aérolite, followed, and continued for thirty 
seconds, in the direction of north to south, bat it was 
impossible to say at what precise spot the aérolite 
touched the earth, as its light was, in the opinion of 
M. Vuillemain, extingtished as soon as it reached our 
atmosphere, 


On the Numeral Figures. [From a Correspon- 
dent.]—The types from which numerals are printed 
were, from the invention of printing till about 1785, 
formed so as to give heads and tailsto the figures, in 
the manner which is always used in handwriting. At 
the period just named, Dr. Hutton introduced in his 
logarithmic tables what was then a new form, in which 
the figures were all of one sizé, having no parts above 
or below the others. This system of Dr. Hutton’s 
gradually became universal, much to the regret of all 
who had to consult mathematical tables, who were 
glad to use French tables, in preference to English, on 
account of the superiority of heads and tails, In the 
mean time, it was found that, with figures all ofa size, 


a largertype was neceséary, to secure sufficient legibili- | 


We! 





| ferriére, of the Vaudeville. : ‘ 
| cutor, in announcing to him this intelligence, has 


In examining the results obtained, mi- | legacy ; but that it is believed they will fail. 





of the existing English press from those of all other 
ages and countries: 
, 1234567890 

It was generally admitted that both circumstances, 
—the sameness of size, and the swelling of the lines 
which compose the figures,—were unfavourable to 
legibility; but no steps were taken to restore the old . 
type until lately, when some works were published in 
what is called the French brevier, being a type in 
which the heads and tails exist, and in which the 
thickness is as nearly as possible the same throughout. 
The Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
the Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, have 
recently come to the determination to restore the old 
form of the numerals in their respective publications, 


‘ ‘ | an example which is pretty sure to be followed in 
especially one gathered for a rationally sized stage | 


mathematical publications, and perhaps in others. 


The Price of a Sensation.—The French papers 
mention, that * The Princess Jadimerowski, who died 
some time back in Russia, has left considerable lega- 
cies to two actors, one for having made her laugh, 
and the other weep. The following words are found 
in her will, in allusion to this matter:—‘ Having fre- 
quented the theatre for three years, and having felt 
there the only real emotions of my life, I think my- 
self bound to recompense those persons who caused 
me so much gratification. I therefore bequeath to 
Karatiguin, who has so often made me shed such 
delicious tears, the sam of 50,000 roubles (about 
200,000 fr.). I also bequeath to a young actor, whose 


| name has slipped my memory, but whom it will be 


easy, I imagine, to discover in France, as being the 
person who used to play the Gamin de Paris at the 


The French actor is La 
The testamentary exe- 


ing so well amused me.’ 


stated that the heirs-at-law intend to contest the 


Aérial Travelling.—The following notice has ap- 
peared in The London Gazette. “ Application is in- 
tended to be made in Parliament, in the next session, 
for leave to bring ina bill to authorize the assign- 
ment to, and purchase by, a company of certain 
letters patent, granted to William Samuel Henson, 
of New City-chambers, in the City of London, en- 
gineer, for certain improvements for locomotive ap- 
paratus, and machinery in conveying letters, goods, 
and passengers through the air, part of which im- 


| provements are applicable to locomotive and other 


machinery to be used on water or on land.” 


Daguerréotypes.—A patent has been granted to 
Mr. Beard for improvements in the means of taking 
likenesses. It consists in colouring the pictures, and 
the process is thus described in the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. After a picture has been obtained, a tracing 
of it is made upon glass, and from this copy on 
glass as many other copies are taken in tracing- 
paper as there are different colours intended to be 
used. From the tracing appropriated to each 
colour those parts are cut out which are to be repre- 
sented of that colour, so that, when superposed on 
the face of the picture, it covers all but those places 
where the colour is to be applied, (exactly in the 
same way as in stencilling.) The colours are applied 
in the state ofan inpalpable powder, mixed with 
just as much gum arabic or isinglass as suffices, when 
the colours are breathed upon, or otherwise gently 
heated, to fix the colours. Cu 

Protection from Accident by deleterious Gas—_An 
invention is described in the French papers which will, 
itis said, give such timely notice of the presence of 
deleterious gas jn mines, or other places, as will 
enable persons to take the necessary precautions to 
guard against explosions. An explosion from the 
admixture of carburetted hydrogen with atmospheric 
air can only take place when the former exists in a 
certain and known proportion. When the quantity 
has reached or exceeded this point, the contact of a 
light instantly causegan explosion. The instrument 
recently invented has a sort of tell-tale to show the 
existence of danger, issimple, ingenious, and effectual. 
Connected with a chemical solution is a kind of float, 
nicely graduated, and attached to a counterpoise. 
The solution is of such a nature that it undergoes a 
change when acted upon by the admixture of care 
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buretted hydrogen, and when saturated to a certain 
point the float changes its position, and acting in its 
turn upon the counterpoise, a spring is let loose, and 
strikes upon a bell or drum, giving out a loud sound, 
and thus indicating the presence of danger, This in- 
genious test is not liable to derangement, and the 
whole apparatus is comprised within a small compass, 
and of little cost. The solution can be varied so as 
to be adapted to every kind of deleterious gas. 

British Museum.—On Monday last, no less than 
30,000 persons visited this National Establishment! 
The conduct of all was orderly, and there was not a 
Single instance of drunkenness or indecorum. 


St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham.—The Nottingham 
Journal mentions that, owing to certain alarming in- 
dications of the insecurity of the noble and massive 
tower of St. Mary’s Church, the churchwardens resol- 
ved to consult Mr. Cottingham, the architect. A 
survey convinced him that the tower was in imminent 
danger, and that unless prompt and active measures 
were taken, the whole church in a few days might 
become aruin. Workmen wereimmediately employ- 
ed to fix horizontal bearers of heavy timber from pier 
to pier, after the manner ofa wall, in order to preyent 
further bulging; as the work proceeded, symptoms 
of decay, more alarming than those first noticed, 
Were discovered; new fissures opened; and the 
greatest fears were entertained for the tower. The 
church may now be considered as secured from fall- 
ing; but, as new piers must be erected, and many 
parts of the sacred edifice must be restored and 
strengthened, a period of many months must elapse 
before the congregation can again assemble there for 
devotional purposes. 

Street-Sweeping Machine.—Whitworth’s “Patent 
Cleansing Machine” has been in operation in Man- 
chester for the last ten months, and is about to be 
introduced into the metropolis. Manchester, instead 
of being the dirtiest, is now, we believe, the cleanest 
of our large towns. The power of the machine is 
extraordinary, being equal to thirty men; and, in its 
operation, the numerous annoyances which are in- 
separable from the old mode are altogether ayoided.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Highland Mary.—Some time ago a subscription was 
commenced for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to Highland Mary, over the spot where repose her 
ashes in the west churchyard, Greenock. Some- 
where about 100/. was collected, and a monument, 
designed and executed by Mr. Mossman, has now 
been erected over the grave. The inscription on the 
monument, unless good taste prevent it, is to be the 
following bald conceit :—“Sacred to genius and love— 
to Burns and Highland Mary,’’—it being considered 
too common-place and vulgar to inform the stranger 
that the monument is erected over the ashes of Mary 
Campbell.—Scottish Guardian. 

Organic Remains.—A quantity of bones of the bear, 
hyena, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ox-deer, and ele- 
phant, have been discovered in a quarry on Durdham 
Down, Bristol; and the peculiarity of the circum- 
stance is, that they were found ina fissure only, which, 
as far as can be ascertained, extends a very consider- 
able depth lower than the workmen have yet gone. 

A Two-Humped Camel, a species much employed 
by the Chinese, and designated by them as the 
“camel with feet of the wind,” has just been added 
to the collection in the Zoological Gardens, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We did not insert ‘A Reader’s’ complaint, because we 
altogether differ from him. It is not intended that every 
person should have free admission to the Reading Room of 
the British Museum ;—that Institution was not established, 
and is not maintained, at great cost, as a sort of cheap 
library for idlers to spell over Hume’s» History or Scott's 
Novels; but for students and scholars, who may find there 
works to be met with nowhere else, or se costly that it is 
beyond their means to purchase them. As to the rule 
regulating admission, it is sufficiently liberal and com- 
=. and we doubt very much whether any one 

ely to benefit by attending there,—certainly no one, as 
asserted, of ‘‘ literary distinction,”—could find difficulty in 
complying with it. Should such a case occur—should there 
be some rare exception—we have n@doubt that Sir Henry 
Ellis would suggest other means by which the applicant 
could satisfy him of his respectability, for this is all that is 
re —y and it is right that it should be required and 


— —» ~GN.E—J. F. H—An Old Subscriber—re- 
ceived.—J. G. is, of course, at liberty to act as he pleases. 
We say no more at present, because we have no wish to 
give needless pain. 
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are entitled toa pasticipation in the Profits of this Society. 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Med) 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan. 
tage of of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Core. 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Crai 
beck- strect, Cavendish-s: pase, 
Agents for the Sun Fire Offi 


RGUS LIFE ASSUR 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by pont ial Act of Parliz ament, 5& 6Will. IV. ¢ 
Thom _ cane Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Bs ws... Esq. Rupert Ingleby, et 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Es 
1 Lewy oy Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher. ty 
James Clift of London and ‘siddicet™® 
Rt. Hon. J. Humphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Lord Mayor of London ‘} 





"s-court, and at No. 65, Wek 
ondon ;, also of any ra the 


ANCE COMPANY, Y, 





Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuar: Professor Hall, of King’s College, 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Jompany. 

w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the ag 
have the security of the Company's Income of 50 0002. 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulatin Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Sec urities, of 
conside rably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

. ay. 

Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently — prospect of a periodical division of profits, 

al Premium to Assure £100 
For F my Wear. For Seven wens. Ww pole Term 
£0 17 £0 19 £1 


30 3 12 + 
40 
50 1 


Age. 
20 
2 0 7 
169 
1 19 10 
60 317 0 6 010 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid ats 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, ot 
asa provision for a family, when the least present. outlay is 
desirable, the varied an comprehensive Ta Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particuls rly favourable to the assured. 

oard of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDW aD | BATES, Resident Director, 
A Liberal C s and Agents. 


le FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
FICE, 70, Corahill, ee 5, Waterloo-place, London, 


Established in 1824. ’ 
he Hon. W illiam Eraser. Chairman. 
Me ajor-Gen. Sir James Law Lushingt 3. 3 Fa Chairman, 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. Cc, . "Haliet na 
Foster Re: nolds, _ William Edmund errers, Esq. 
William Pratt, Thomas Fenn, 
Geo. Palmer, jun. "heen, G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S, 12, Old Burli ton-street. 
T. Callaway, Esq. Weilington-street, southw 
Persons suffering from chronic disease or irre; farity of form, 
in pregnancy, or old age, are insured at proportionate rates, the 
Asylum being the Company wake ) exigmnally extended the 
benefits of life insurance to suc 
ABLE TERM INSURANCES ‘FOR HEALTHY LIVES. 
e utmost advantages are secured by the smallest necessary 
outlay, in the first instance,—the Policies being continned 7a 
by year for the whole of life, whatever the future health o! 
assured, at a stipulated slight increase of premium, little exceed 
whe the price of an ordinary term insurance, up to the age of 7, 
en the rate remains stationary. 
Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 
Age. | Ist yr. | 2nd yr.| 3rd yr. | 4th yr. | 5th yr. | 6th yr. [7th ye 
90 |164|171]171 | 189{197 | 1105[(18 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
Age.| 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 6 | 7O | 
Prem.{| 1119 | 220 | 2171|420/| 6109 | 10186] 1918 


ALTERNATIVE. 
Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select 
dise lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may 
down, and the » balance, with interest at 4 per cent. dedu 


m sum assu 
FOREIGN. AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 
Distinct classifications of places, accordi ing to salubrity 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or for a VoOy*s® 

or vo ages. 
(OfBeers yy : ose destinations are not known, cove vered to all pants 
x! 
of the world at a small bUGEO. FARREN, Resident Director. 
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HE WESTMINSTER SOCIETY, Established 
1792, for Insurance on Lives and Survivorships, and 
Annuities, No. 429. Strand, and 21, Cornhill, London ; 
Annugents in Edinburgh, Dublin, and other, Places in 

sotaiD ood Ireland. Established on a principle which 
itain and tr ECURITY. to the Insured, WITHOUT 
covers <PONSIBILITY arising from Partnership. 
ANY a Trustees, Directors, Auditors. &c. 
The Hon. George Charles Agar. Henry Holland. M.D. 
ir A x n J olm, Esq. 
Col. Sir A. J. alrymple, Bart | ie ot. Ge As a. 
i 4 seorge Palmer, > 
a ae 
General Sir Loftus W. Otway. | Robert Spencer , Esa. 


‘apt. R.N. 
Richard S. Cox, Esq. illiam Holme Sumner, Esq. 
Henry Deacon, Esa. Richard Williams, Esa, 
. oho Helps, Esq., Secretary. 
i ee Mt Dite Assurance may be effectually accom- 
All ti A this Office, with every facility the parties can desire. 
No admission fees are required, nor any charge made for poli 
P. ty. 4 
on a oy Secently established having united the name of 
oe Westminster,” with other designations, the Public and 
i “ of the “ WESTMINSTER SOCIETY ESTABLISHED 
gan * are requested to take notice, that the business of this 
IN 178." earried on at No. 429, STAND, and No. 21, CORNHILL, 


a7 The business of the British Fire Office is carried on in the same 


sir Charles 


: 3 7 . 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London. 
This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestibly, by its extr d d d 
success. e a z 
Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once = property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment.of 5 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same perenne quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper, e 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 
of t 








houses. ———— 
RITISH FIRE OFFICE, 429, Strand, and 
1, Cornhill. Directors, $c. c 
The on. G. C. Agar. George G. Mills, Esq. 
Richard S. Cox, Esq. George Palmer, Esq. 
James as weboun, bea. ’. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
James Henry Deacon, Esq. Henry Webb, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. Richard Williams, Esq. 
Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. John Helps, Esq., Secretary. 
n Malcolm, Esq. . 
seatablished in 1799, for Insurance against Loss or Damage b 
Fire, on the most equitable terms. and on a princi le whict 
conveys PERFECT SECURITY WITHOUT / NY RESPON- 
SIBILITY whatever to the Insured, at reduced premiums. 

Persons effecting Insurances for coven Feees, by one payment, 
are entitled to an IMMEDIATE RETURN, equal to 15/. per 
cent. on both premium and duty, WHICH RETURN IS CER- 
TAIN AND NOT DEPENDENT on any contingency. Policies 
will not be charged for sums of 300/. or upwards, nor to persons 
remoring Insurances from other Offices. p ks 

This office has always paid for damage by Fire from Lightning. 

Receipts for the renewal of Insurances, may be had at the 
principal Oitices in the Strand and Cornhill, London, and of their 
Agents in the Country, who will receive proposals for new in- 
sepolicies should be renewed within ffteen days from the day on 
which the premiums become due. 

AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
Established by Act of Parliament, 1807. 
Directors—John Richards, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G. Ouseley,| Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 
Bart. F.R.S. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. Peter Skipper, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wilson,} Joho Spurgin, M.D. 
..C.B. fenry Tufnell, = M.P. 
Chas. B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P. William Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums helow the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives lower than any other office. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 100/. to be 
received on the death ofa 








. MALE. z FEM 
Age.|Seven years.) Whole life. | Seven years. 
2; £163 | £2 26 5 0 


ALE. 
Whole life. 
ri 15 1 
2 he 
344 
50 412 4 
wi] a7n | 632 | as eae 
Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Oflice of the Company. 
Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the 
whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at home. 
By order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, Cheapside, London. Established 1308. 
Directors—Sir Thomas Turton, Bart. Chairman. 
... John Oliver Hanson, Esq. Depaty Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle | James W iifiam Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
Donald Maclean Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Moses Mocatta, Esq, John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Jos. Pulley, jun. Esq. 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Soliciter—J. B. De Mole, Esq. 
Surreyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 
Assistant Surreyor—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
' FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RETURNS.—The Directors have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to the Assured in this Office, that a return of premium 
at the rate of 20 per cent. for the five years up to Christmas last, 
will be payable at the head Office, or through the Company's 
Agents in Great Britain, on all Policies for 300/. and upwards, 
which were in force and had been so for one entire year at 
Christmas, 

RENT.—This Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
reduction in the rates of premium), offers to persons effecting 
Assurances, the further advantage of an allowance for the loss 
of rent on buildings rendered uutenantable by Fire. 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Christmas-day, should be 
Tenewed within fifteen days thereafter. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


910 | 9 2: 
} 2 
5 





The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and | 


Proposals of this Com 


» any of late years, been called to a Table 


dditions applicable to and expectant on Policies of particu- 
ardates and ages ; the Directors now beg to refer to a Statement 
(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheap- 
Side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums actually 
{at showing the sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 


P Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
reland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Policies 
ba d Seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made in 
Tyature payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 
un Fourth Septennial Valuation will be made up toChristmas 
.—Assurances for Short periods may now be effected in this 

The it considerably reduced rates of Premium. 
Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
aathoneny? or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are 
orized to report on the iP arance of Lives 
HENRY 


Assurance. x St Se al 
pe, DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 





| Frederick Wright Unwin, Esq. 





| tions with a result alike beneficial to the Company an 








[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 

Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 
| Lord Viscount Falkland 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Ear! Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 1 

Directors. 

Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman; H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. jCharles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 

tdw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. desist.|John Ritchie, ag 

Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. o : 
i Sccretary—Patzick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 

er annum, frorn the date of the policies to those parties who 

ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale. and only a elety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows: 

Sum Assured. 


Time Assured. 
£1000 6 Ye: 


Sum added to Policy. 
ars 10 Months £12613 4 


1000 ear 20 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and KE. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 1, London. 


Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o’clock. 


RITISH COLONIAL BANK AND LOAN 
COMPANY—Office, No, 50, MOORGATE STREET, 
Directors—Sir HERBERT COMPTON, Chairman, 

Robert John Bunyon, Esq. William Sloane, Esq. 
Colonel Sir William Gosset James Stewart, Esq. 

Sir Joseph de Courcy La ffan, Bt. John Shewell, Esq. 

Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Bart. ‘Lhomas Teed, Esq. 
Bankers—The Commercial Bank of London, 3, Moorgate-street, 





ank. 
Solicitors—Messrs Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co, 
Local Boar? at Sydney. 
: Edye Manning, Esq. 
Major Lockyer Francis Mitchell, Esq. 
Solicitor—George Cooper Turner, Esq. 
Surreyor— Mortimer William Lewis, Esq. 
General Manager—Oswald Bloxsome, Esq. 
Extract from the Keport cf the Local Directors, dated Sydney, 9th June, 
2 


“ The Local Directors of the ‘ British Colonial Bank and Loan 
Company,’ in making this their First General Report, have 
much pleasure in congratulating the Board of Directors in Lon- 


don, on the manner in which they find the business of the Com- | 


pany has been hitherto transacted; and they with confidence 
assert, that the affairs of the Company are in a very satisfactory 
and profitable position. 

“The Local Directors informing themselves generally of the 
nature of the Securities heretofore taken on behalf of the Com- 
pany, express themselvessatisfied of their sufficiency, and of the 
respectability of the parties with whom the Loans have been 
contracted ; and having carefully examined the Accounts, find 
them to have been kept in avery distinct and creditable manner. 

“ The Local Directors find that investments have been made 
on behalf of the Company to the amount of 253,110/. The opera- 
tions of the Company have, however, been much controlled in 


| consequence of the difficulty which has attended the disposal of 


those shares of the Company, which were forwarded to England 
as remittances. The Local Directors feel much satisfaction in 
having it now in their power to state, that the excitement created 
thereby has in agreat degree subsided, which is to be attributed 
to the judicious course which they are led to believe has been 


pursued by the Board in London—a course which has restored | 


confidence, to a certain extent, in this Colony, and satisfied 


parties connected with the Company. that the exercise of the | 


discretionary power vested in the Board, will crown their o _ 
i the 
present holders of shares.” aa 

The Company issues Debentures to a limited amount on the 
security of the Capital Stock and effects of the Company, and 
the lands and hereditaments mortgaged to the Company. In- 
terest will be payable on the Debentures a pa oy the rate 
of six per cent. per annum, and the principal monies lent will 
be repaid at the expiration of three or five 7este- 

The holders of these Debentures will be liable to no responsi- 
bility, and will have security in real Estate of undoubted value. 

The Debentures will be granted for any sums not less than 
100/., and at the expiration of the three or five years, the holders 
of them will be entitled to the option of taking Shares in the 
Company at par. 3 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the Com- 
pany, 50, Moorgate-street ; at the Commercial Bank of London, 
3, Moorgate-stret ; or o the S to pany, Messrs. 
Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co. 1, Bedford-row. 

ROBERT STYLES, General Manager. 
50, Moorgate-street, 23rd December, 1842. 

N.B. The dividends of six per cent. on the Colonial Shares 
paid in full, are paid at the ice of the Company every Thurs- 
day, provided the Certificates of such Shares be left on or before 
the preceding Tuesday, 














UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
5 Established January, 1819. 
President—Sir JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart., Rook Cliff, 


- FORBES. 
Vice-President—GEORGE FORBES, Esq. 9, Fitzroy-square. 
a With Twelve Directors, 

Facilities are offered by this long-established Society to suit 
the views and the means of every class of insurers. miums 
are received yearly, hali-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an ins 
creasing or decreasing scale. _ 

The insured for life participate septennially in the profi 
realised. A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors an 
Agents. - DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have been yet 


FRAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS.—As 

every Subscriber to the “ London Art-Union” will very 
shortly obtain possession of the Print issued by Tne Society, 
and as to frame it in an elegant, and not costly, manner, will be 
a most desirable object to many of the possessors, Mr. BLIELE~ 
FELD begs to announce that he has prepared a Frame expressly 
for the Print of the * Saints’ Day’—the presentation print of the 
London Art-Union. It is manufactured of Papier Maché, a 
lighter, more elegant, and more durable material than any 
hitherto used for this purpose. 

Papier Maché Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 

“Picture Frames.—We direct the especial attention of all 
persons interested in this subject to the frames for pictures 
manufactured by Mr. Bielefeld. Shey are of papier maché, 
and the advantages they possess over the ordinary composition 
frames are so strong and so numerous, that they must, inevitably, 
be brought into general use. ook exceedingly attractive, 
and are in reality as much so as if they had passed through the 
hands of the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. The gilding tells with very brilliant effect; and, no 
matter how elaborate the pattern may be, they have a clearness 
and sharpness that we have seldom, or never, seen obtained in 
composition.”"—Art-Union. 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, cone 
L tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
viz. :—Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 12s., 15s.; ream note, 48., 65.. 
8s.; palace note paper, five quires, ls. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
lb. ; card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d, per week ; neat leather blotting cases, ls. 6d., or with 
lock, 3s. ; fancy inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
presents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, ls. per 
dozen; neat leather envelope cases, filled, 2s. 6d. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; UW. Ils. 6d. half year; 16s. 
oy quarter.— 12. Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orders 
y post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 
‘Re > = 
WATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty. established 
132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. The finest description of Watches at 
the lowest prices, consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their estae 
blishment during that period. The compensated duplex Watch, 
upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which government 
awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect 
accuracy with the utmost elegance, and is not surpassed by the 
pocket Chronometer. W. & Son have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced the 
price, together with the small horizontal for ladies. They can 
offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little above 
half the original cost. The utmost value allowed for old 
Watches in exchange. The most experienced workmen in the 
repairing department are employed on th: for foreign 
and Enzlish manufacture. 
Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT, 
’ —This cement, which exceeds every otber in hardness, 
1s intended for interior uses, Where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
1s an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. ¢ 
The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness, but of one-third the price. The 
best white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 























from this cement has a peculiar richness of colouring. ‘The imi- 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paving, are unequalled in their effect 
and moderate cost. 

Keene's Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 
refer with confidence. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE & SONS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, | » 

Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 


, a7 7 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most deligh(fub 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for strengthening. preserving. and 
thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. lt eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes spo's of incipient decay, poltshes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurry is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the notice of the medical pepctenys 
the most indubitable signs of their Aeaithful state. Price 2s. 9d, 
per box, duty included, 3 
@y NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND §& SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each, 
Be sure to ask for “Rowianp’s Oponto.” Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


C= OIL.—H. Tay or, Chemist, 10, Pall 
Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 

form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the d 

able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. They will be 

found the Fest eomas method of taking that safe aperient 

medicine. The e is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 

2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 


IMCO’S CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 


SEED is an invaluable remedy for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, price 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed has 
proverbial for its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but 
previous to the discovery of the present Chymical Essence it 
was merely used in the form of —_—" and its benefit comparatively 
limited. | This essence contains all the medicinal properties o 
linseed in a highly tra orm, b with other 
medicinals and herbs, producing the most certain remedy for 
coughs yet discovered. Children’s coughs, as well as recent on 
in adults, will be removed by afew doses of Simco’s Essence 
Linseed, peoenenty by the first); old standing chronic 
may require perseverance, but they ultimately 


ti wers. Asth persons, 
able to lie down in bed, have 














coughs 

eld to its cura- 

prev’ not 

teers entering troas tliheroes hare been ereohiie cated WF this 
others sufferin; jenza have en §) cu y. 

valuable medicine. Sold by all respectable ‘Medicine Venders, 
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MR. MOON, HAVING RECEIVED HER MAJESTYS COMMAND, HAS THE HONOR TO EP 

ANNOUNCE HIS INTENTION TO PUBLISH, EARLY THIS SEASON, LS cul 

eld 

y and Mr. 
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This beautiful Work belongs to Her Majesty, and Mr. Moon has been honored by Her Majesty's gracious _— 
commands to have it engraved by Mr. Samvet Covstns, A.R.A., it being the only Picture of the Coronation 

painted expressly for the Royal Collection. , As 

Draw 

Tue Picture represents one of the most interesting moments in that sacred and splendid ceremony that could be selected, tie 

The Painter, who was present, was so much struck by the beautiful appearance of Her Majesty kneeling at the altar, and so : 

impressed with the deep’and sacred character of the moment, that he chose it for his subject, as that which would become the coast 

fittest record of the event, 2s.if ‘reptesented the young and innocent Queen, after ae vowed by the sacred obligations of te 

her oath, to govern well and wisely the great people over whom. she had vt ee ca to” reign, kneeling, in prise 

humble reverence and deep devotion, to Hi who had placed Her at the’ head of set atid ; and thus ratifying by the oie 

most solemn rite of our holy religion, this her great compact with her people. eee will 


The Crown—the emblem of her station—and all her ornaments, are removed from her, except the Dalmatic robe, as she 
bends before that Infinite Power, which makes no future distinction between the prince and his people—but is equally the 
: my : aE . - a : ? $0) 

Father of all. It is a striking feature in this fine work of art, that it tends to excite deeply religious emotions—it represents 


is te 

the most sacred act of duty and devotion of one who kneels to acknowledge her allegiance where all bow in a common faith, tion 
and in a common hope of mercy ; where she must obtain hers by as faithful a fulfilment of her duty, as that which is claimed from the 
the lowest of her subjects. mo 
Mr. Moon intends to make this one of the largest Prints ever executed ; the Engraving will be nearly four feet long and a 
two feet high. The perfect likenesses made by the Painter of the principal personages, and the beauty of character and = 
expression which prevails, render this necessary to do it justice ; and upon such a scale, and in Mr, Covsrns’ hands, such justice ii 
will be done. There are no crowds to fill the canvas: not a head seen but of those whose duty it was to attend Her Majesty, or ie 
members of her august family. The whole scene lies between the throne and the altar, and no gallery or its occupants are seen, od 
to disturb the concentration of the interest upon that act of deep devotion. There are Thirty- weight Portraits introduced with a -< 
fidelity of representation never exceeded. All had their places in the picture sanctioned by the Queen, and all sat to Mr. Leste . 
at the gracious command of Her Majesty. ~~ 
The price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to the great cost of the production of the Engraving, i" 
upon which no expense will be spared ; and by Mr. Moon’s arrangement with Mr. Cousins, every impression will be delivered through lo 
him—a guarantee that they will not be unworthy to display his great talent, and support his distinguished reputation. The price of ¥ 
the impressions from the Engraving of this work, which it is just to reiterate contains nearly Forty Portraits, will be, to Subscribers, r 
Prints, with the Dedication, 12/. 12s. ; Proofs, with the Royal Arms and Title, 15/. 15s. ‘ 
tl 
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